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‘yy FIRM of architects in New York, of high reputation in 

A the profession, and exhibitors in the Fine-Art Section 
of the Paris Exposition, has received the following letter, 

which it forwards to us for the edification of our readers : — 





** WASHINGTON, D. C., September 26, 1900. 
Messrs. A, B & C, Arcuitects, New York City: — 

Gentlemen: — A member of our firm has just returned from Paris, 
and noticed with much interest your display there. 

In our next issue we will devote some space to NOTABLE EX 
HIBITS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, and we have taken the 
liberty of preparing a reading article regarding your exhibit, which we 
respectfully submit for your approval. Same will be inserted under 
heading mentioned above, and copy sent you, for totai cost of $6. 

Awaiting your prompt and favorable reply, we remain, 

Very truly yours, Tue ARMY AND Navy MAGaAzIne, 
X. Y. Z., Editor. 

You are at liberty to make such alterations in the article as you wish, 

and kindly return same to us promptly.” 


We give the name of the magazine concerned, as its editor 
seems to have no wish to conceal it, and it will be useful to 
architects to know how even a “ Journal of Quality,” as the 
Army and Navy Magazine calls itself, is induced to take part 
in the manufacture of professional reputations. Whether the 
reputation so made is of any value is a question about which 
architects are likely to have their own opinion, but it is certain 
that many, if not most of the non-professional periodicals con- 
sider their assistance in such matters of such importance as 
to justify them in demanding liberal compensation for it. 
Some years ago, a reporter from the Boston Herald came to us 
for information in regard to a certain public building just com- 
pleted. After getting such details as he wanted, he inquired, 
“Now, how much will you pay to have your name mentioned 
in the article?” He went on to explain that the Herald never 
mentioned the architect’s name without being paid; and, as 
the architect in question declined to pay anything for this favor, 
the description of the building was published without it. 





| HERE has been a time, perhaps, when the favorable notice 

of the daily papers, and of non-professional journals gener- 

ally, would be of advantage to an architect’s business, but 
what the editors of these periodicals call business energy, and 
other people call corruption, is so widespread and so well 
known, that almost all persons of intelligence, seeing an artist 
or professional man extolled in the lay press, ask themselves 
cynically how much he probably paid, directly or indirectly, 
for the favor. With the professional press the case is very 
different, and we think that it will be advantageous, both for 
the profession and the technical journals, to have the distinction 
made more clear. In the first place, for a professional journal, 
which depends for its support upon experts on the subjects of 
which it treats, to attempt to advance the reputation of any 
one in return for money, or through any other consideration 








than that of its conviction of the merit of his work, would be 
suicidal. While architects do not always agree in taste, they 
all know good work from bad, and would be quick to resent 
any attempt to give fictitious lustre to the latter, so that the 
editor of a professional journal is too prudent to use anything 
but the best material that he can obtain, even if he had any 
desire to do so. Not only do professional men understand 
this, but the public understands it also. Taking as a parallel 
case, the profession of medicine, the supposition that any 
intelligent person, in search of a skilful physician, would look 
through the “special despatches,” or the descriptions of 
‘‘miraculous cures” in the Boston Blower, or the New York 
Hustler, is ridiculous. It is not among small newspaper 
reporters, whose pens have been lubricated by five-dollar bills, 
that physicians find reputation, but among their fellows, who 
can neither be deceived nor dazzled, but who are ready to give 
proper hovor to one who has succeeded in doing what they 
have tried in vain to do; and the place where such reputations 
are won is in the medical journals, which disseminate through 
the whole world the real triumphs of medical science and skill. 
It is true that all laymen do not read medical journals, but 
many of them do, and physicians themselves are always ready 
to testify to the professional reputation of specialists, so that, 
in the end, it is the true man of learning who wins the confi- 
dence of the public. So in architecture; the intelligent public 
knows very well what men have the highest reputation among 
other architects, and does not need to study the columns of en- 
terprising daily papers to find out where to place its confidence. 





OW, if this is so, and we think that all experienced archi- 
tects will acknowledge that we have presented the case 
fairly, how are architects who would like to make a repu- 

tation of real value for themselves to set about doing so? The 
answer is so plain that it is surprising that it should need to be 
insisted upon. In every other profession, the men who have 
accomplished something in their calling are willing that their 
friends should know of it. The physicians have their society 
meetings, in which they discuss and criticise each others new 
ideas in the treatment of various ailments; the meetings are 
reported, and the reports published, and work of true merit is 
soon known throughout the profession. In the same way, an 
engineer who has successfully carried out a difficult under- 
taking is pleased to have the fact known; he willingly prepares 
a paper upon it for his Society, and the paper, properly illus- 
trated, is soon known throughout the world. With architects, 
at present, the case is strangely different. All the older mem- 
bers of the profession can testify that the reputations now most 
firmly established were gained in coincidence with, if not in 
consequence of, the publication in the professional journals 
of the designs of the persons now holding such reputations, and 
a reference to the files of the American Architect, the oldest of 
these, will show that the persons whose work most frequently 
found admission to its pages of illustrations are precisely those 
whose names now stand, by universal consent, at the head of 
the profession. ‘Twenty-five years have passed since the 
designs of H. H. Richardson, McKim, Mead & White, Pea- 
body & Stearns, and others, all then young men, and all since 
arrived at eminence, began to appear in our. pages, and it is 
time to think about those who are to succeed them; but here 
we are met with an extraordinary difficulty. In the years 
when these great and deserved reputations were being made, 
architects were glad to see their designs in print; drawings 
came in from all quarters, and the only difficulty was to make 
a proper selection. Now, instead of being embarrassed by the 
number of designs offered for publication, we find ourselves 
obliged to solicit work of which the interest is already known ; 
and architects, instead of welcoming with curiosity and pleasure 
the new designs in each issue, and hastening to offer such of 
their own work as they would like to see beside that of others, 
have taken it into their heads to assume an attitude of coyness, 
as if they considered it an act of extraordinary clemency on 
their part to permit an architectural journal to show to the 
world what they have done. There are several architects 
who, as we know, can do as good work as was ever illustrated 
in these pages, who are content with such publicity for their 
designs as can be gained by means of a half-tone print, three 
inches square, from a pencil perspective, in an exhibition cata- 
logue, with a varnish-maker’s advertisement on the back of it, 
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and cuts of cement-factories and saw-mills for its nearest 
neighbors, and who seem unable to realize that when these 
illustrations of their genius have long been forgotten, and they 
themselves are beginning to count their gray hairs, a younger 
generation, with different views of the subject, will be claiming 
the attention of the community, and building up reputation and 
connection, by using the means which they have themselves 
affected to neglect. 





| HROUGH the enlightened public spirit of a few very rich 
| men, seconded, after their quiet efforts had begun to attract 

attention, by the most influential newspapers, and by the 
able experts whom the Division of Forestry has been so fortu- 
nate as to secure, an impulse has been given to the movement 
for the conservation of the forests of the United States which 
promises to be of immense value to the country. The offer of 
the Government to give gratuitous advice to owners of forest 
Jands in regard to their maintenance has brought in a great 
number of applications, while hundreds of candidates are await- 
ing a vacancy for appointment as “student assistants” in the 
Forestry Division, at a salary of three hundred dollars a year, 
for the sake of learning, in the field, a profession which, new as 
it is, seems to have a great attraction for our young men. It 
is curious that, while in Germany, where forests are among the 
most valned possessions, as well as the most steadily profitable 
investments, of the noble families, the trained foresters who man- 
age them are often younger sons of the titled families who own 
them, our own neglected forests, ravaged by fire and pulp-mill 
cutters, seem to have called out the sympathy of a similar class 
of highly-educated and capable men, who are likely, within the 
next generation, to bring about a great change in the condition 
of the property which they will be called upon to care for. 


eh these young students of forestry will at once command 
high salaries is unlikely, but it is probable that a comfortable 

living will for many years await all the competent men 
whom our schools of forestry can turn out; and, for the few 
people who are born with the gift of money-making, and who car 
gain fortunes from the judicious use of the circumstances which 
surround them, forest management presents by no means an 
unpromising field. Dr. Schenck, now the forester to Mr. 
George W. Vanderbilt’s estate at Biltmore, has published a 
pamphlet on the financial side of the matter. Supposing, for 
example, a State or town to undertake the acquisition and 
maintenance of a forest, he assumes that the operation is begun 
by the issue of bonds, to the amount of one million, four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, running at four per cent. Of 
the proceeds of these bonds, one million dollars is used for the 
purchase of one million acres of land suitable for forest growth ; 
fifty thousand is set apart for legal and surveying expenses, 
one hundred and fifty thousand for building roads, and two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for salaries of foresters and 
rangers. He assumes that twelve years will be required to 
complete the roads, and that until then no income will be 
derived from the property; but that, when the roads are com- 
pleted, the trees will be sufficiently advanced to yield an 
average income of ten cents per acre; and that, thenceforth, 
the average income may be considered as likely to increase at 
the rate of three per cent per annum. ‘These certainly seem 
like moderate anticipations, but any one can repeat for himself 
Dr. Schenck’s calculations, which show that at this rate, the 
bonds will be paid off, with interest, in fifty-five years from 
the time of the commencement of the operation, leaving the 
forest not only clear of encumbrance, but producing a net 
revenue of three hundred and fifty-six thousand dollars a year, 
with a prospect of its steady increase at the rate of three per 
cent per annum. The value of such a forest, considered as an 
investment, he estimates at thirty-five million dollars. The 
idea of such a profit in fifty-five years from an investment which 
pays an income continuously after the twelfth year, and about 
which there is little in the way of risk or contingency, seems 
almost incredible, buat Dr. Schenck says that forest history has 
proved the correctness of his figures. In fact, they are, if any- 
thing, too conservative. A State or town loan secured by 
forest land under enlightened supervision, and increasing in 
value, according to recognized probabilities, at anything like 
this rate, could easily be floated in this country at three per 
cent, instedd of four, making a difference, at simple interest, of 
nearly eight hundred thousand dollars in the amount to be paid 
in fifty-five years; or, if the payment of the bonds were pro- 
vided for by a sinking-fund, and the interest on the fund com- 





pounded, lessening, probably, by two million dollars the amount 
of interest to be paid, and shortening correspondingly the time 
before the complete discharge of the incumbrance, Again, Dr. 
Schenck assumes that a dollar an acre is paid for the land, 
before there are any trees on it, and the money borrowed to 
make the purchase forms the largest part of the loan. In 
point of fact, however, many millions of acres of land extremely 
suitable for such purposes already belong to States and muni- 
cipalities, through abandonment and forfeiture for non-payment 
of taxes; so that unlimited opportunities are offered for trying 
the experiment without this initial outlay. Besides this, in the 
older States the tax-forfeited lands are, as a rule, already sur- 
veyed, the titles are judicial, and the roads are mostly built, 
and in good condition, so that another large part of the outlay 
which Dr. Schenck contemplates is saved; and, finally, a large 
proportion of this abandoned territory is already covered with 
second-growth timber, neglected, it is true, but capable, in the 
Eastern States, at least, of yielding an immediate revenue by 
thinning out for cord-wood. 


| HE idea of having a town or State attempt to utilize its 

tax-forfeited lands, or, still more, of buying other lands as 

an investment, is so strange to us that legislation would 
probably be necessary to make it possible; but in Europe, 
especially in Germany, it is familiar. Most travellers know 
the beautiful forests which cover the hills above the city of 
Heidelberg, and belong to the municipality, and the ownership 
of such income-producing property by towns or cantons is 
very common. Even, however, where our town corporations 
are too timid to undertake financial operations so profitable 
and so secure, they might, evidently, gain great advantage by 
a more enlightened system of taxation of land suitable for tree- 
growing, belonging to other people. Dr. Schenck calculates 
that, under the ordinary practice of taxing timber-land, the 
taxes on a forest will have consumed, by the time that the trees 
reach maturity, sixty per cent of the total value of the mature 
timber; and he considers that private owners are excusable for 
not wishing to engage in forestry operations under such cir- 
cumstances; but he does not say all that could be said in 
regard to the advantages of a different system. Supposing the 
niillion-acre tract of which he treats to be held by a private 
corporation, and taxed by the community in which it is supposed 
to be situated, the revenue from it would be, at one per cent 
on the selling value, ten thousand dollars a year, until, as 
usually happens, the owners are unwilling to invest any more 
money in the property, with a certainty of increased taxation 
and interest and no prospect of any return for many years, and 
the land remains idle, until, tired of paying taxes, the owners 
abandon it \altogether, and the income from it ceases. On the 
other hand, we may suppose it to be situated in a more en- 
lightened district, the people of which are willing to take the 
sure path to fortune which lies through a small present sacrifice 
for the sake of later advantage. By vote of the town, the 
tract is exempted from taxation for fifty years, on condition of 
its being planted and maintained as a forest of a specified type. 
In the ensuing twelve years, according to Dr. Schenck’s plan, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars is paid out, mainly in 
the form of wages to citizens of the town, for road-building ; 
fifty thousand dolJars, partly to citizens, for surveying and 
legal expenses, and two hundred and fifty thousand, also mainly 
to citizens, for salaries of foresters and rangers. Supposing 
the people actually employed by the forest corporation to pay 
an income tax of one per cent on their salaries, which would 
certainly not be exorbitant, with a poll-tax in addition, the 
total would amount to nearly as much as the tax on the land 
would have been, and it is obvious that a large number of other 
persons, not paid by the forest corporation, would be attracted 
to the town, and would earn their living by selling goods, or 
working in other ways, for the forest people and their families. 
All these would also pay their taxes, and swell the total revenue 
of the town, at the same time that the great forest provided 
comfort and prosperity for its citizens. But this would not be 
all. Supposing the town, like most towns in the lumber 
regions, to own large tracts of tax-forfeited land, the prosperity 
of its forest corporation, relieved of the heavy burden of taxes, 
would soon be known, and the town would find customers, at a 
good price, for lands on which the operation could be repeated, 
with similar results, the town at the same time coming into 
possession of a large sum, in cash or well-secured bonds, as 
payment for property which, under the present system, would 
never be of any value. 
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A CORNER OF OLD FRANCE.!—III. 














Semur: the Town from the River. 


tion and arrangement are a charm in themselves, apart from the 

contents of the town. For fame, it has the Roman origin claimed 
by most of the towns of the district and in point of illustrious inhabitants 
it boasts of Vauban, the great architect of fortifications, whose bronze 
effigy on a tall stone base gives the name to the principle place of the 
town, in which a double avenue of pollard-limes takes him for a centre- 
piece. It stands on a high hill, this happy little place, with ram- 
parts, or one would rather say terraces, round three sides of it, and 
with walls which never turn a corner without throwing some project- 
ing turret out upon the landscape. Almost every street ends in the 
surprise of a wide open-country view. We went to Avallon for 
the purpose of getting to Vézelay, but found that Avallon itself was 
not to be put off as a mere starting-place. Not only did the sur- 
rounding country look fair from Avallon, but whenever one crossed 
the ravines and got away to the thick woods in which the bugles 
played at night, one came upon ever-varying pictures of the town 
which kept the sketch-book busy. By night or by day, however one 
looked at it, the town seemed to re-group itself into something 
one could well wish to sketch and easily fail in sketching. The 
principal street narrows itself to pass under a very slim clock-tower, 
which from any point-of-view is a crown to the town, and near it 
stands the cathedral, another Cathedral of St. Ladre, a rather 
desolate but beautiful building, consecrated 1106, and almost free 
from restoration. Its west portal, which originally, no doubt, had 
three towers, has been rather gracefully mutilated by the tower, 
which, according to the guide-books, grew on to the building in the 
seventeenth century, but which has about it a look of the fifteenth. 
Within there is a strange effect, produced by the fact that the west 
end stands on the crown of a hill, while the east end is a good way 
below it— we have thus not the usual ascent to the altar, but a 
continual descent. ‘lhe desired result of obtaining for every mem- 
ber of the congregation a view of the altar is as well effected as by 
the more usual method of ascent, and the reversal of the usual de- 
vice is not altogether unpleasing. On the south, forming, as it were, 
an aisle of the cathedral, is the Chapel of Our Lady, formerly the 
Church of St. Peter, roofed with a single vault and dating from 
the thirteenth century. The portals are very rich, though mutilated 
by the modern doorways, and one sees among the rather elaborate 
columns which form the supporting piers more than one example of 
the twisted shaft, so dear to certain Renaissance architects of later 
date. 

It is from Avallon that we are to take the pilgrimage to the Abbey 
of Vézelay, but before considering this, let me devote a few words of 
description to the admirable little town of Semur, which can be 
reached by a short railway journey from the same starting-place. 
For picturesque disposition, Semur almost takes the palm amongst 
its rival towns. Standing, as it does, partly upon a low peninsula 
washed by the Armancon and partly on a granite crag whose steep 
flanks descend both on the north and south into the river and its 
tributary, it would command respect for its natural amenities, even 
if these had not been added to by medieval towers and ramparts. 
The streets are winding and picturesque, and the long irregular 
place gives space for standing back to get a fair view of the narthex 
of the Church of Notre Dame, which crowns the summit of the town. 
The nave within is long, narrow and beautiful. ‘There is here no trace 
of the interesting but rather heavy imitations of Roman work which 
we have noticed at Beaune and Autun: all is normal Gothic again 
— indeed, the church is looked upon by the French as a typically 
pure example of Burgundian thirteenth-century work. For one 
thing it is specially remarkable, the use, and successful use, of paint 
on the stonework. ‘There are some traces high up in lantern and on 
the vaulting bosses of old painting, and the tones of this work have 
been imitated in the capitals of the lower parts of the church. 
Among the old painted work is a representation of the coronation of 
the Virgin; this is on the vaulting over the sanctuary, which dates 


FA tive sua the next town, is one of those spots whose very situa- 


1Continued from No, 1292, page 100. 





from 1235. The towers of the church are disappointing, but the 
narthex is fine, in spite of the wholesale mutilation which has taken 
place among the saints of the portals. 

The town has other attractions and a good inn, which made my 
companions and me regret that we had only chosen to spend a short 
day in it. 

The expedition to the Abbey of Vézelay naturally seems a parallel 
to the day at Pontigny —a parallel with a contrast, for Pontigny 
represents that simplicity of architecture which St. Bernard thought 
to be the proper mirror of the simple life, while Vézelay, in its richer 
intricacy, is thought to have been in the saint’s mind when he 
preached and wrote against the undue luxuries of the churches’ out- 
ward being. It was there in 1146 that St. Bernard preached the 
Second Crusade in the presence of Louis VII. 

The way to Vézelay as compared with the way to Pontigny had 
about it something of the samecontrast. The wide, eventless acres 
of vines and the austere, poplar-lined roads that we traversed on the 
Pontigny road gave way to a different aspect of country. We wound 
first through the really lovely gorge in which the river Consin flows 
between high wooded rocks and rich stream and meadows, reminding 
one of the English Lake country, and afterwards drove through an 
open pasture-tract with wide landscape views that again brought 
England (Southern England) into memory. 

There is nothing English, however, in the first view of Vézelay 
as you catch sight of it standing perched on a rounded hill, at the 
foot of which nestles the village of St. Pere-sous-Vézelay. 

We circled up and up to the back of the hill, where stands the 
town, which before had been hidden by the Abbey Church, and 
reached the little inn, from which it is a steep and rather hot climb 
up the narrow street, which butts at the summit upon the west end of 
the great church. 

Every one who has ever seen it would remember that west front. 
One west tower still stands—the other was “ Huguenotted ” off — and 
between the stump and the whole tower rises the unusual outline of 
the convex gable, which is filled with saints and angels. 

The narthex, which is the great glory of the church, is an internal 
one, that is to say that when you have entered one of the west doors 
you find that though you are in a chamber of immense size, as big as 
a large parish church, you have still the portals before you. The 
narthex is kept locked up for reasons best known to the custodian, 




















—— 


West End and Narthex of the Cathedral, Semur 


a talkative working-mason who has himself labored upon many of the 
stones in the church. One cannot fail to think that the restorer has 
been too busy here. The almost perfect condition of many of the 
unrestored carvings in the narthex make it positively incredible that 
it should have been necessary to renew the grotesque capitals in the 
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nave in a stone as white as chalk and as soft as cheese. The mason 
keenly enjoyed recounting the fable illustrated by each capital, and 
made us think in a good-natured way (for we were not really bored) 
that St. Bernard may have had the good sense to object to the com- 
pression of three-volume stories into cubic yards of stone on other 
than merely zsthetic, or even moral, grounds. The parti-colored 

















Narthex of St. Pere-sous-Vezelay, France 


voussoirs of the nave-arches are a striking note in the interior, and 
so are the rather later capitals of the choir and chevet, which are ex- 
tremely beautiful in outline and in foliage. The change of style ap- 
pears to have come about between the time of the building of the 
apse-chapels and the building of the apse itself, so that the immedi- 
ate surroundings of the altar are graciously free from the insistent 
humor which really predominates, rather indecently, in the carvings 
of the nave. The abbatial buildings, which were wont to accommo- 
date kings and their courts without inconveniencing the monastic in- 
habitants, are now almost non-existent, but the church is worth walk- 
ing round, if only for the surprise that awaits you at the east end. 
You have left the west end standing in the street of a town — the 
east end rises from the houseless solitude of a clover field which must 
have been, one thinks, a quiet spot even in the stirring days when the 
steep and narrow streets rang with the cries of crowding Crusaders. 

In descending from Vézelay you pass again what you will have 
hurried by in the morning, the Church of St. Pere-sous-Vézelay. It 
has a fantastic and rather lace-like tower and a gay little narthex, in 
which stands a picturesque altar-tomb. The church was built by 
the monks of the hill-top, who labored with willing love in the fuller 
grace and richer opportunities of a rather later style, but with no 
less devotion. Asa parish church, the interior is perfection. True, 
one does not necessarily ask for a chevet and chapels and a fully 
vaulted nave in a parish-church for a village of about a score of 
houses, but in the case of St. Pere-sous-Vézelay, there was at hand a 
lady with a vow and a monastery of building monks, and so the tiny 
hamlet got its tiny cathedral. The monks erred in making a great 
fronton, or gable (in imitation, no doubt, of their own at the Abbey 
Church), too big for the modest roof,and ridiculous when seen from 
the hill-side behind the church, but they made no mistakes within, 
and whether it was they or some later hands who touched up the 
vaulting bosses with a background of pale gray-green, the effect is 
fresh and charming. 

With farewell to Vézelay I bid farewell to Burgundy and to the 
truly admirable group of buildings which its towns contain. There 
must be, indeed there are, within easy reach of the route I have de- 
scribed hosts of other buildings to claim an architect’s visit. I have 
but sketched a fortnight’s rambling. He is happy who can give a 
longer spell of time to so fair a corner of the architectural world. 

PauL WATERHOUSE. 





Lonpon’s Execrric Unprercrounp Raitway. — United States 
The new 
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Consul-General Osborne writes from London as follows: 
electric underground railway in London has occupied four years to con- 
struct and cost £3,500,000 ($17,032,850), the cost per mile having 
amounted to £580,000 ($2,802,670). The line runs from the Bank of 
England, in the centre of the city proper, to Shepherd’s Bush, a dis- 
tance of six miles, and between those points there are 11 stations, 
making 13 in all. The fare for the whole or any distance is 2d. (4 
cents). The diameter of the tunnels, or tubes, is 11 feet 6 inches, and 
at the stations 21 feet. The stations are all higher than the level in the 
tunnels, the object being to gain a natural aid in checking the speed 
upon entering the stations. The luxurious vestibule cars, of which the 
company has 190, cost £1,000 (34,866) each, and the 28 torpedo-shaped 
engines were built in the United States for £3,000 ($14,599) apiece. 
The working*expenses of the line are calculated at £150,000 ($729,975) 
per annum, and it is estimated that if a fair dividend is to be earned 
40,000,000 passengers must travel on the railway in the year. That 
represents a daily average of 110,000. It is believed that this will be 


easily reached within the near future.” — Exchange. 


ALUMINIUM.! 


q4 S light as air! As bright as silver! Impossible of tarnish ! 
As strong as steel! Cheap as clay! 

“The great new white metal aluminium. Houses, bridges 
and locomotives to be built of it. Iron and steel, metals of the past ; 
with the great ‘ Aluminium Age’ drawing upon us.” 

Such picturesque and startling remarks were not at all uncommon 
ten years ago, and even more recently in the most prominent local 
papers and technical journals. 

To the unthinking mind, it was, perhaps, quite unbelievable that 
aluminium, the laboratory curiosity costing dollars per ounce, should 
excite wild dreams of coming wonders when, almost over night, the 
discovery and successful application of the electrolytic methods of 
reduction put the price of this little known metal to almost as many 
cents per pound. 

But nothing could have contributed more to its disadvantage and 
disaster of its industrial development. Years of time and tons of 
samples have not yet served to disillusionize the world of these dis- 
astrous notions, and hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
ruthlessly wasted in trying to force the metal to perform impossible 
services, devoid of wisdom or foresight. 

The purpose of this paper is to briefly enumerate those uses of 
aluminium that have proved satisfactory and extensive, with the 
view of encouraging further applications along kindred lines, and to 
speak a word of caution regarding improper uses of the metal, so 
that disaster may be avoided, and to save aluminium from further 
damage to its chemical and physical reputation. From the fact that 
the aluminium output is almost doubling from year to year, it is 
almost as impossible to cover the uses of the metal in detail as it 
would to trace the myriad uses or applications of any particular 
metal, such as silver, copper, brass, zinc, tin-plate or galvanized-iron. 

A satisfactory classification is nearly impossible, hence the thou- 
sand and one uses of the metal will be jotted down in a running list 
as the suggestions come to mind. 

Upon the use of aluminium in the metallurgy of steel we will not 
dwell, save to briefly remark that for this purpose many hundreds of 
tons of metal are annually consumed. The aluminium is added to 
molten steel in proportions of a few ounces to the ton of steel, in the 
making of ingots and billets. Larger tonnages are treated in 
the process of making steel castings by adding the aluminium to the 
molten mass before pouring. It has also been found of great ad- 
vantage, to ensure the making of a perfect casting, to insert small 
scraps of aluminium in the mould at such places and corners and 
cores where difficulties threaten. 

Many tons of aluminium are yearly used for the making of pat- 
terns. This is, indeed, a most correct use, to replace the old heavy 
brass gates of patterns with the light-weight aluminium, stiffened 
with about 5 per cent of zine and a like amount of copper. The ad- 
vantages of these light-weight patterns are manifest. The men at 
the benches can mould more forms in a given time and with less 
fatigue. The patterns, weighing but one-third as much as brass, can 
be handled and stored more readily and cheaply. The express- 
charges upon return of patterns are greatly reduced — an item of 
considerable magnitude in an active foundry. 

Immediately the very large use of aluminium suggests itself for 
models and salesmen’s samples. Particularly will the hardware 
traveller see the boon of this, and many of our largest houses have 
full lines of salesmen’s samples, replacing the old line of ironwork or 
nickelsplated brass, at a reduction of 60 per cent of weight, and at 
no increase of cost. 

Not long ago a large foundry in Wilmington, and, later, a Phila- 
delphia foundry, had some large iron-castings to make, the yokes of 
cable-roads, great iron pieces spreading the full width of the track 
and supporting the rails, and carrying in their middle the conduit 
through which the cable ran. These castings were made from 
wooden patterns, which caused much trouble by chafing and wearing 
in the sand, and warping and springing out of alignment. At the 
suggestion of the writer these patterns were duplicated in aluminium, 
and all difficulties were thus transformed into unpleasant memories, 
and the work fell out good and sound and true. 

Until recently aluminium has not been employed as an active 
competitor of brass and copper on account of its higher comparative 
price, but to-day aluminium is cheaper than copper, considered bulk 
for bulk. Copper is three-and-one-third times heavier than alumi- 
nium. Taking, therefore, copper at its present market price, and 
increasing by this factor, it will appear that aluminium is cheaper, 
a fact which should open many channels of new application for 
aluminium. 

One thing that has figured seriously to the disadvantage of alumi- 
nium, and, indeed, has quite precluded it from many excellent fields 
of use, is the lack of a good, cheap, easily-worked and permanent 
solder. It is true that there is a most excellent solder upon the 
market, invented by Mr. Joseph Richards, of your Institute, but this 
solder is difficult to apply, and it is frequently beyond the ability of 
the ordinary tinsmith to secure a satisfacto: y joint. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this lack of success. Not keeping the work hot is 
the chief cause of the solder mushing and making a rough, dirty 
seam. It is very often true that the peculiar pattern or intricate 
design of the piece makes it impossible to keep the work hot at the 





1A paper by Joseph A. Steinmetz, Member of the Institute, read before the 
members of the Franklin Institute and printed in the Journal of the Institute. 
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points to be soldered. Then, too, the quick formation of a film of 
oxide upon the aluminium, unless removed by scratching or filing, 
figures to the disadvantage of a solder by not permitting it to take a 
firm hold upon the parts to be joined, 

Wherever possible, then, it is earnestly suggested to make joints 
by crimping or lock-seaming or by riveting, or, better yet, to avoid 
all joints by spinning or drawing up the shape to be made, whenever 
its contour will permit of such practice. The old saying that “the 
best joint is no joint at all” holds good here, conspicuously. 

A few remarks relative to the growth of the aluminium industry, 
with comparative figures, will prove of interest. 

The following table shows the aluminium production of the United 
States and of the world, expressed in metric tons (2,000 pounds) : — 





| ae . | Per cent in 
| United States. | World. United States. 
1889 | 21.6 70.9 30 
1890 27.9 165.3 17 
1891 68.2 233.4 29 
1892 118.1 487.2 24 
1893 154.4 716.0 | 22 
1894 250.0 | 1,240.9 21 
1895 417.3 | 1,418.2 29 
1896 590.9 | 1,659.7 | 36 
y : 3,394. 53 
i 08 9'388°7 | 3500.0 (est.) | Be 
1899 2,948.4 | 6,000.0 (est.) | 49 
1900 _ 4,000.0 (est.) | 7,500.0 (est.) | BB 


Those returns marked estimated (est.) are the best which can be 
conjectured from available data. The aluminium industry is grow- 
ing most rapidly in France and in the United States. Canada will 
enter the list of producing countries next year, with a plant of 5,000 
horse-power, and will add 1,000 tons each year to the world’s output. 

Presuming that the total amount of aluminium produced last year 
was used for the specific purpose of electric-conductors, then the 
6,000 tons of aluminium would displace 12,000 tons of copper, or a 
like amount of aluminium sheet would be equivalent to 20,000 tons 
of sheet-copper, were the specification for culinary and cooking 
utensils. 

These comparative figures emphasize the important position that 
the metal has assumed. 

Considering the United States alone, of the metals produced here 
in 1898, only pig-iron, copper, lead and zine were produced in 
greater quantity than aluminium, and only these, with the addition 
of gold and silver, surpassed it in the value of the output. 

If we desire to manufacture a given object of metal, we can make 
it cheaper in aluminium than in anything else, excepting iron, lead 
or zinc, to which might be added, among composite metals, tinned 
and galvanized iron. 

These are the only metals left for aluminium to compete with, and 
its greatest struggle in the future will be against tinned and galva- 
nized iron. Dr. Richards believes that when the market-price of 
aluminium reaches 15 cents per pound (probably in the next decade), 
it will compete actively with these common metals, and by 1925, 
when it will probably reach 10 cents per pound, its only practical 
rival will be steel. 

The middle of the twentieth century will see steel and aluminium 
standing side by side as the most useful of the useful metals, alumi- 
nium having by that time developed many peculiar alloys enhancing 
its physical properties and largely increasing its field of application. 

The plants now producing aluminium are those of the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Company, at New Kensington, Pa., and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; the British Aluminiun Company, of England; the Alumin- 
ium Industrie Actien Gesellschaft, at Neuhausen, at the Falls of the 
Rhine, in Switzerland; the Société Electrometallurgique Frangaise, 
at La Praz; the Société Industrielle de l’Aluminium, at St. Michel, 
in France. 

There are also several large plants projected and in course of 
construction, notably upon the St. Lawrence River, in Canada, and 
at Rheinfelden and Salzburg, in Germany. 

The Hall patents under which the Pittsburgh companies are pro- 
ducing expire in 1906, and by that time other competitors will be 
actively engaged in adding to the domestic tonnage. 

Then, too, itis more than likely that attempts to repeal the import 
duty of eight cents per pound will soon be made, as this duty is no 
longer necessary for the protection of our infant industry, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that a large percentage of the aluminium 
produced in this country is exported to Europe, leaving the supply 
of metal at home quite inadequate for domestic needs. 

Some years ago, when aluminium was thrice its present cost, the 
proprietor of a certain brass-foundry in Philadelphia had the courage 
to back up his convictions that the metal was ideally suited for bath- 
tub work. Some years even before this, a maker of bath-tubs had 
attempted its use in sheets for this purpose, by lining the old wood 
box-tub with aluminium sheets joined by crimping and soldering. 
They had to abandon the project after repeated failures to secure a 
tight seam and joint, lacking a solder that was easy to work, and 
that would readily run out a long seam. These same lines were un- 
successfully attempted by other bath-tub makers, who had met with 
some encouragement by avoiding the soldered seam by flanging the 
sheets and clamping the edges thus formed between an iron frame, 
which acted as the support to the basin body. The brass-foundry 








previously mentioned followed radically different lines and made a 
single sand-casting of the complete tub with its roll rim, the same 
pattern as we now see in enamelled iron, upon which it is almost im- 
possible to improve, unless perhaps by a stamped sheet-steel tub or 
one of moulded glass. This cast-tub weighed about 150 pounds, 
and the rough sand-casting was ground smooth upon the inside and 
around the rim by use of an emery-wheel upon a flexible shaft, after 
which the tub was polished bright upon a rag buffing-wheel. A perfect 
casting was difficult to obtain, because of blow-holes and shrinkage 
cracks and sinks, and the difficulty of this piece done in practically 
pure aluminium can well be appreciated by those familiar with 
foundry practice. The effect thus obtained was decidedly brilliant, 
and most pleasing, but the tub failed ignominiously under the test of 
time and use. The alkali of the soaps utterly destroyed the lustre 
of the finish, and ate deeply into the body of the metal, marring and 
pitting it beyond measure. Thus it came about that another use for 
aluminium became impossible of realization. 

The same general observations apply to the large list of plumbing- 
fixtures of aluminium evolved at about this time, such as faucets, 
chains, handles, soap-dishes, basins, and many standard shapes in 
nickel-plated brass, which were quickly retired as brief experience 
proved their worthlessness. 

A most excellent use for aluminium is found in the making of 
steam-jacketed kettles and cauldrons for boiling of syrups, fruit- 
juices, honey and wax, as well also as for certain acid-work for 
which the peculiar chemical properties of the metal specially adapt it. 
An example of this might be cited in Mr. Levy’s nitric-acid atomizer 
for zinc etching, a great improvement over the old acid bath for 
obtaining quick action in making etched plates for printing. There 
has recently been completed by a coppersmith of Newark one of the 
largest aluminium kettles ever constructed : the hemispherical bottom, 
or bowl, measuring 51 inches across its diameter with its flanged 
edge, and 30 inches deep, was cold-hammered and formed-up out of 
a flat circle 68 inches in diameter, and the upper band, or tubular 
body, was curved around out of a flat sheet measuring 13 feet 8 inches 
long by 14 inches wide. The kettle was hammered out af }inch 
stock, and the bowl was much more readily shaped and more re- 
sponsive to the tools than even copper. ‘The purpose of these large 
boiling-kettles is for melting wax for the cyiinders of the Edison 
Company’s phonographs, as the wax-cylinder material seemed to 
attack iron and copper kettles, whereas the aluminium boilers are 
entirely unaffected. 

In the electrical field aluminium is forging ahead rapidly into 
significant prominence. ; 

It was singularly opportune for its introduction for electrical 
purposes that the price of copper advanced just at that time when 
the processes of making aluminium in increased quantities and at 
reduced figures of cost had been satisfactorily installed, and when 
new uses and new fields were being eagerly sought; for, immediately, 
many careful experiments were undertaken to determine the possi- 
bility of substituting aluminium for copper, and these investigations 
promise to produce most encouraging results. Comparative tests are 
now being made by the Chicago Fire-alarm Service between copper- 
wire and aluminium. Number 10 wire was used and the preliminary 
tests before erection showed that the tensile strength of the copper- 
wire was greater, size for size, but not so great, weight for weight. 
The copper-wire showed a greater elongation and endured without 
rupture a greater number of twists—in fact, twice as many as 
aluminium. ‘To secure further data under the actual service-condi- 
tions, the Chicago line will be given a winter’s test, and has been 
strung in the stormiest section of the city, and where it will also be 
subject to the smoke and gaseous fumes arising from the locomotives 
passing in that section. ‘lhe results of this service-test will be made 
the subject of a report in the spring by City Electrician E. B. Ellicott, 
of Chicago, to his Board. 

The Western Union Company has several miles of aluminium- 
wire in use now for over two years, and is carefully compiling the 
physical data necessary for a consideration as to its merits in 
comparison with copper and iron. A very interesting report relat- 
ing to the “ Tests and Calculations for a Forty-mile Aluminium-wire 
Transmission Line,” by Mr. E. A. Perrine, as erected and conducted 
by the Standard Electric Company, of California, is printed at 
length in the Aluminium World of November, 1899. 

General Greeley, chief of the Signal Branch of the United States 
Army, had several outfits of aluminium portable field-lines in use in 
Cuba during the recent war, and he reports that they were very 
satisfactory and particularly advantageous, owing to the light weight 
of the coils of aluminium-wire. 

The main electric-conductors in use at the reduction-works at 
Niagara Falls are made of large aluminium bars many square inches 
in area, and have been giving satisfactory service for years. 

To some extent aluminium has been used for commutator segments, 
but the difficulty in wiring-up due to the different metals in contact 
caused serious discouragements. Blades for switchboards have been 
successfully manufactured. 

The advantages of aluminium for use in the making of culinary 
and cooking utensils were early recognized, and the new metal bids 
fair to excel copper in this line of development; in fact, many hun- 
dred tons are now consumed annually in the successful manufacture 
of such articles. ‘The early exploitation of this field was most dis- 
couraging, owing to the fact that the manufacturers of cvoking- 
utensils understood the peculiarities of the metal no better than th 
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consumers who purchased the articles for use, and the utensils were 
generally seriously abused, battered and neglected, the universal idea 
being that aluminium was quite indestructible, no matter how abomi- 
nably treated. The utensils were allowed to take care of themselves ; 
they were ground and scratched with sand-soap and often washed in 
lye, which, being one of the solvents of the metal, caused rapid dis- 
integration. These early attempts to introduce aluminium cooking- 
utensils were made at a time, several years ago, when copper was 
less expensive, and when enamelled-iron and tinned and steel articles 
were infinitely cheaper. These adverse circumstances tended seri- 
ously to the retirement of aluminium from this field, but later de- 
velopments, such as the fall in price of aluminium, and the heroic 
efforts of our pioneer-manufacturers quickly regained the ground 
thus lost, and forged rapidly ahead to well-merited success, for now 
aluminium cooking-utensils, household articles and culinary shapes, 
for home, institutions and hospitals; field-equipments for the army 
and outfits for the navy, and the innumerable uses heretofore supplied 
by copper, tin sheets and enamelled-iron are divided with aluminium, 
and the new metal bids fair to win first honors. 

Among some of the advantages possessed by aluminium over the 
other metals might be cited its higher heat conductivity; its light 
weight, bulk for bulk; the fact that it creates no poisonous salts or 
oxides when used in the preparation of fruits and vegetables and 
other possible combinations dangerous with copper or tin. 

A very large use of aluminium in forms of caps and covers, 
stamped out of sheet-metal for sealing catsup, mustard, fruit, jams 
and jellies, and various lines of such goods, has been lately developed, 
the advantage of price and absence of dangerous corrosion or acid 
action making aluminium an ideal metal for these purposes. 

In Europe the peculiar advantages of aluminium have been recog- 
nized for a much longer time than in America, and a number of the 
largest manufacturers in England and on the Continent are making 
complete lines of utensils. 

The recent South African war has created a tremendous demand 
for aluminium field cooking and messing outfits, thus spreading the 
fame of aluminium and knowledge of its advantages for portable 
gear among a class of men who will understand and appreciate 
them. A most interesting account of the British army equipment 
will be found in the March number of Aluminium World of the 
current year. The German army, as well as the field forces of other 
Continental powers, is thoroughly equipped with aluminium, and 
the dead-weight per man of superfluous ornamentation and equip- 
ment has been considerably reduced, tending greatly to increased 
efficiency as a fighting unit. In the recent Arctic explorations, in 
the gold-seeking expeditions into the Klondike and Alaska, in the 
journeys into the Dark Continent, aluminium equipment has played 
a prominent part; Mr. Wellman built aluminium sledges for trans- 
porting his supplies over the ice; the Alaskan gold-miners took in 
many light camping and cooking outfits, and Dr. Carl Peters had 
with his expedition an aluminium steam-launch in portable sections. 

Five years ago the well-known shipbuilding firm of Yarrow & Co., 
of England, built the first aluminium torpedo-boat, and while a 
second craft of this description has not been since constructed so 
generally of aluminium, yet two of the latest additions to our navy, 
the torpedo-boats “Craven” and “ Dahlgren” have their observa- 
tion-towers, hatch-covers, galleys, cowls and many minor parts made 
of aluminium. These boats were built by the Bath Iron-works, of 
Maine, and the aluminium details of construction, embracing the use 
of rolled angles and structural shapes, plates and riveted work, were 
conceived with the approval of Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn, 
of the United States Navy, who looks forward with interest to the 
tests of time and the wear and tear of service to demonstrate 
the practicability and adaptability of aluminium for ship-construction 
and fittings. 

The American sloop-yacht “ Defender” was built of aluminium 
plates from water-line to deck-level, the submerged plating being of 
bronze, which arrangement tended to considerably lower her centre- 
of-gravity, ensuring increased stability. These aluminium plates, 
which were carefully and thorougly painted, gave good satisfaction 
and are still in service. Certain plates in the stern had to be re- 
placed, as well also as smaller parts and fittings, due to corrosion and 
electrolytic action and wear and tear. In general this application 
was highly satisfactory and encouraging. 

Aluminium-powder and thin-beaten leaf are now largely used for 
securing decorative effects in the arts, as silver-paint, and for print- 
ing and bookbinding, having almost entirely replaced the silver- 
bullion leaf formerly used. The powder is also mixed in the form 
of a paste for ink for printing coarse cotton-tinsel fabrics, in gaudy 
design for Oriental trade. A paint called in the trade pegamoid, 
aluminoid, or aluminium-bronze paint, is largely used for coating 
architectural ironwork, lamp-posts, letter-boxes, elevator-grilles, and 
cages, and kindred applications, and has proved highly satisfactory. 
Overtures have been made to the Public Building Commissioners to 
paint the outside of the Philadelphia City-hall Tower, to restore it 
to an aluminium lustre as originally intended, and far brighter and 
more durable than the dismal slate-blue of the unknown electro 
deposit now upon the ironwork. 

Aluminium powder has found an excellent and successful use as a 
mixture for making photographic flash-lights, being cheaper than 
magnesium and devoid of the pungent odor or unpleasant smoke 
incident to the combustion of the old magnesium-powder. 

A recently developed and tremenduusly successful application of 





aluminium is in flat, smooth plates for use in lithographic printing. 
The thin aluminium plates make excellent impressions and are 
quickly replacing the old heavy lithographic stones, one of the great 
advantages of aluminium being due to the possibility of its applica- 
tion to the rotary press, as well, also, as to its lower cost. 

Aluminium hair-pins are being made by the million, thus disposing 
of a goodly weight of wire. These hair-pins give excellent satis- 
faction, and have been well received by the trade, who report a 
steady and increasing demand. Thimbles by the thousands of gross 
are made by several concerns in the United States and abroad, and 
several tons of sheet aluminium are yearly thus employed. The 
metal, however, is rather soft for this purpose, as the hard steel 
needle soon perforates the thin aluminium shell. For ferrules and 
ornamental bands for canes and umbrellas, the metal has been suc- 
cessfully applied. A large use of aluminium has developed for mak- 
ing metal combs, brush-backs, mirror-frames, and a host of toilet and 
fancy articles, useful as well as ornamental. 

In fact, it is quite impossible to enumerate the myriad articles now 
being made of aluminium. One might as well make up a list of 
everything so far manufactured out of sheet or wire in brass, copper 
or nickel, tin sheets, steel and iron, and such combinations thereof, 
as form the materials out of which all known metal devices have 
thus far been manufactured, for aluminium is quietly, steadily and 
surely encroaching upon the domain of the metals mentioned, and with 
the development of its special alloys this march of conquest will 
proceed with ever-increasing acceleration. 

The metal lends itself readily to working in the minting-dies, and 
many very pleasing and durable effects have been obtained. Many 
tons of metal are yearly used in the making of coins, medals, checks, 
tags, religious and commemorative medallions and insignia. Artistic 
and permanent effects have been obtained in die-work and minting 
by our American pressmen. 

In-conclusion, a few words quoted from a recent private letter to 
the writer, from Dr. Joseph W. Richards, who is to-day one of the 
best authorities on the subject of the aluminium industry, will be 
interesting. In reviewing the wonderful growth of the industry and 
the success of aluminium, he says: “Is not the prospect gratifying 
to us who have befriended the metal, so to speak, in its infancy, have 
mothered it, fathered it, and even wet-nursed the struggling infant 
with our own substance (i. ¢., with money out of our own pockets) ?” 

The brief remarks embodied in this paper and the casual facts 
herein set forth answer this query heartily in the affirmative. 

















HE last published of Bell’s Cathedral Series! is based upon a 

somewhat different plan to its forerunners. The idea of the 

publisher appears to have been to give the ordinary visitor to 
our great churches an historical and trustworthy record of their 
foundation, and a clear and concise description of the architecture of 
the buildings. But this volume goes farther. In “ Canterbury,” 
“ Salisbury,” “ Wells,” “ Lincoln,” ete., we had just enough technical 
information for the ordinary visitor; but in “ St. Paul’s” we find 
architectural terms and individual opinion upon the beauties and fail- 
ings of the structure, which, without proper illustrations must be not 
only dry, but unintelligible to the general reader. The illustrations 
are mostly reproductions of effective photographs of the church as a 
whole; the old sectional woodcut of the dome which we all know so 
well, and one or two others, being the only attempts at architectural 
drawings explanatory of the test. ‘The author gives many quotations 
from Wren’s “ Parentalia,” and a few from Fergusson’s “ Archi- 
tecture,” adding as a comment to the latter: “I give this quotation 
at length, not because I by any means agree with one-half of the 
fault-finding, but because it helps to explain the architecture.” In 
a note the author explains the “attic order,” which surely must be 
unnecessary in a book which discourses so learnedly upon archi- 
tecture; either the text is too elaborate for the general reader, or 
the note is unnecessary for the student. 

Mr. Dimock also gives an illustration of Wren’s first design, which 
most of us must regret not having been successful, the great archi- 
tect himself preferring it to the “ Warrant” design, which was 
carried out with, happily, so many alterations that we cannot trace 
any likeness between it and the completed church. 

The author renders some homage to the beauty of the stalls, 
carved by Grinling Gibbons and the wrought-iron work by Tijou, 
but he only half-heartedly questions Ruskin’s severity in objecting to 
Wren’s wreaths of foliage and attendant birds and cherubs, those 
graceful, but, according to Ruskin, “ugly excrescences ”* which “ dis- 
turb” the architecture of the rest of the building. Still, even the 
great art-critic allowed that the festoons are “as perfect flower- 
sculpture as could be produced at the time.” 

As to the recent decorations in mosaic, Mr. Dimock contents him- 
self with descriptions rather than opinions; and it is because the art 
of Correggio is principally decorative that we have coupled Mr. 
Brinton’s book ? with “ St. Paul's,” as the older painter’s work seems 


i St. Paul’s Cathedral and See.” By Rey. A. Dimock. London: Bell & 
Sons. 1s. 6d. 

2 Correggio”’ (Antonio Allegri da Correggio). By Selwyn Brinton. Same 
publishers. 5s. 
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to form a test upon which to build some criticisms of the latest em- 
bellishment of Wren’s great church. As a colorist, most people will 
endorse the author’s estimate of Correggio: “To him belongs the 
great praise of having attained the highest point of perfection in 
coloring, whether his works were executed in oil or in fresco.” And 
besides the coloring, what grace and charm of form we find in such 
works as the “ Madonna of St. Francis” at Dresden, and in the 
innumerable little putti who figure in that and in all Correggio’s 
yictures. That some of his later saints were sprawling figures, that 
i" carried his masterly foreshortening power to an irritating point, 
and that many of his subjects were far from suiting the sanctity of a 
church or the simplicity and modesty appropriate to conventual life, 
may be true, and may detract somewhat from our admiration ; but 
we know of nothing in his manner of life to account for this occa- 
sional lapse into a semi-sensuous style, and we may therefore at- 
tribute the want of strict ascetism and religious fervor in the subjects 
treated by him in the convent of St. Paolo, at Parma, to the secular 
tastes of the Abbess Giovanna Piacenza, who commissioned the artist 
to decorate her house. According to Signor Ricci, the abbess did 
not want the paintings to be of a severely devotional character ; 
“age and infirmities were creeping upon her,” so let her see “a 
troop of merry children smiling at her through the woven trellis of 
her bower! Show her the jocund huntress Diana, and Apollo, 
Minerva, and the Graces!” Certainly there is no doubt about the 
beauty of the children in the lunettes of the cupola; they may be 
conceived in a secular spirit; they may be of the nature of cupids 
rather than of angels, but Correggio was only carrying on a style of 
decoration commenced by Araldi, and it must be remembered that, 
in the sixteenth century, many of the immates of the convents were 
simply worldlings who retired to them because the possibility of 
living in peace and quiet elsewhere was very vague. 

Antonio Allegri was but twenty-four when he undertook the deco- 
rations of the convent, and two years later he was engaged by the 
Benedictines of Parma to decorate their great church of S. Giovanni 
Evangelista, the first payments for the same being made in 1520. 
In these frescos, Correggio proved himself a master of composition, 
and Mr. Brinton suggests that a visit to Rome, for which there 
appears to be no other evidence, may have given the painter his 
inspiration. ‘The author traces a similarity between the composition 
of the “ Disputa” of Raphael and the arrangement of the figures of 
the Apostles in the cupola of S. Giovanni. But we might as well at- 
tribute the composition of Raphael’s great works simply to the 
inspiration he received from his predecessors. Every artist borrows 
from his forerunners, and we know that Perugino’s influence upon 
Raphael was considerable ; but to invent a visit to Rome (Ricci con- 
siders the evidence quite unreliable) because the “ treatment of the 
aged apostle seated like an antique god,” is similar in both painters’ 
compositions, is argument based purely upon imagination. There is 
great beauty and grace in Correggio’s frescos, but they have not the 
quiet dignity of the greater master’s work; and even Allegri’s putti 
are more exaggerated in movement and less refined than those of 
Raphael— they display, as the author says, “a certain gleeful ex- 
uberance of radiant, almost riotous, life.” Still, in some of the groups 
of Apostles and child-angels, there is a grandeur of treatment that 
few artists have attained in wall-painting. 

In the decoration of the Duomo, Correggio’s fancy seems to have 
run riot. His love of, and skill in, foreshortening led him into ex- 
travagance, and obtained for his work in the cupola the criticism 
that it is a “ hash of frogs.” Whether he fell out with the authori- 
ties, or whether the death of his wife caused him to abandon the 
work, we know not; but in 1530 Allegri left Parma and returned to 
his native place, Correggio. Whatever may be said against these 
frescos it is well to remember that they are now so managed that we 
are obliged to take the copies by Caracci and Mezzola-Bedoli as 

oor evidence of their grandeur. On the other hand, we have 
Titian’s estimate of them as follows: “Turn it [the cupola] up- 
side down and fill it with gold; even so, you will not have paid its 
price.” ‘This is no mean praise coming from so great a master, who 
had the power of judging the frescos before time had affected their 
beauty; but yet, we cannot help feeling that Correggio was wanting 
in severe and austere conception of religious art, even at his best. 
The attitude of the Blessed Virgin in the lunette in the Biblioteca 
Reale, at Parma, which fragment was saved from destruction when 
the Benedictines enlarged their church, is that of an affected woman 
of the world posing for admiration, not such as we imagine appro- 
riate to the handmaid of the Lord, even when crowned in glory. 
ene few of the great artists of the world have been able to invest 
their subjects with religious sentiment without falling into the errors 
of the Renaissance —the secularity and tendency towards affecta- 
tion and exaggeration of anatomical forms and attitudes. Luini 
stands out as one of the few who struck the true chord of religious 
decorative art without remaining archaic; Perugino also in a less 
degree, because more conventional. Michel-Angelo and Raphael, 
being giants, are forgiven for their frequent non-religious feeling, 
and amongst the moderns we have Mr. Watts, who belongs to the 
school of the last two Italians, and Burne-Jones, who remains him- 
self, but with an archaism of his own. 

Now, if all the objectors to the St. Paul’s mosaics will consider the 
question of design only, they may find themselves more in sympathy 
with Sir W. Richmond’s work than they profess to be. Of the 
beauty of the color and the brilliancy of the particular kind of mosaic 
as compared with the earlier work by Salviani, there cannot be two 





opinions. But when we consider the designs, we may wish that the 
work were of a less archaic description, and that they were simpler 
in treatment. Much of the beauty of the saucer-domes and panels is 
lost by reason of their distance from the eye. Whether this matters 
much may be questioned; for a church being a place intended for 
worship and prayer, it is not necessary to unravel the designs on the 
roof —a rich mass of brilliant color is the essential part of church 
decoration ; hence the failure, as altar-pieces, of Rubens’s magnifi- 
cent masterpieces. At the same time, some design must be employed, 
and supposing such compositions as those of Correggio had been avail- 
able, would they not have suited the London cathedral better than 
imitations of the mosaics of Byzantine churches? Still, having seen 
the Ravenna basilicas, it is difficult to admit that Sir William’s 
mosaics are purely Byzantine, although they, of course, antedate the 
style of the cathedral by some centuries, which may be logically 
questionable ; but we have a precedent in the decoration of modern 
Greek churches, which retain the conventional style employed in the 
early centuries of Christianity, although the buildings themselves are 
modern. ‘The ideal decorator of St. Paul’s in our own time would 
be Mr. Watts, but such a large undertaking would probably have 
been beyond his power, as he has other work to carry out. We 
know that the painter of the ‘* White Horse of the Revelation ” and 
the designer of the spandrel of St. Paul’s would have given us 
exactly the right thing in the right style. But much modern religious 
art has a tendency to be sentimental, and we might have had to 
lament designs of the sprawling character by British Carlo Dolcis 
or Caraccis. That, at all events, we are saved. The Renaissance 
was a grand period for artists who treated Classic subjects and 
painted the charms of secular life, but their religious feeling was 
mostly affectation. The true sentiment had died out, even in 
Correggio’s time, and had given place to a forced and exaggerated 
sentimentality. 

One of the noisiest objections to Sir William’s designs was the 
lettering round the arches supporting the dome, but not only do we 
find this with the Parma frescos, and in many other churches, but at 
Arne, Dorset, there is (or was) a linen cloth, dated 1661, giving an 
emblem of the Holy Trinity, and lettered exactly as the legend in 
St. Paul’s; i. ¢., some letters being combined in order to make a 
word fit the space it fills, instead of being divided. Thus we find 
FE FAFER, ON, THREE, showing that the lettering at St. Paul's 
is, according to date, exactly correct. 

It is a pity that publishers cannot always place the illustrations 
opposite the letter-press of their books. In “ Correggio” we have 
had to turn over leaves and hunt to and fro, and in one case the 
illustration described is some forty pages away from the letter-press. 
This is irritating alike to the critic and the ordinary reader. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 


THE RIVER FRONT: HOUSE OF HON. G. T. FULFORD, BROCKVILLE, 
ONTARIO. MESSRS. A. W. FULLER AND W. B. PITCHER, ARCHI- 
TECTS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


J HE building, which is nearly completed, is very fortunate as to 
its location, the site being on the north bank of the St. Lawrence 
River, commanding a most delightful view. 

The exterior is built of white St. Lawrence marble with a roof of 
reddish-brown color. The floor of the basement, of which no plan is 
here given, is level with the south grade and contains the billiard 
and lounging rooms and the kitchen and laundry appointments. In 
the third story are sleeping-rooms for the servants. 

The principal rooms are elaborately treated and decorated in the 
following styles: — Hall, Italian Renaissance; dining-room, Eliza- 
bethan ; drawing-room, Louis XV; library, Francis I; billiard-room, 
German Renaissance ; chambers, French Renaissance. 


FIRST-WARD MANUAL TRAINING-SCHOOL, ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. 
MR. C. M. BARTBERGER, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GRAND PRIX DE ROME DESIGNS: UN ETABLISSEMENT THERMAL. 
Tuis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


PLANS OF THE SAME. 


[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


8T. AUGUSTINE CHAPEL ALTERATIONS FOR REV. D. 0’CALLAGHAN, 
D. D., P. Re MR. PATRICK A. TRACY, ARCHITECT, DORCHESTER, 
MASS. 


METALWORK, — XIII: NO. 2] WEST 56TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 
HOUSE OF HON. G. T. FULFORD, BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO. MESSRS. 
A. W. FULLER AND W. B. PITCHER, ARCHITECTS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


ENTRANCE TO THE CONDICT BUILDING, BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MESSRS. L. H. SULLIVAN, CHICAGO, AND L. P. SMITH, NEW 
YORK, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS. 


“ROCK LEDGE,” MANCHESTER, MASS. MESSRS. J. R. COOLIDGE, 
JR., AND V. A. WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


STAIRCASE AND DINING-ROOM: “ROCK LEDGE,” MANCHESTER, 
MASS. 


DETAIL OF FRONT AND PLANS: “ ROCK LEDGE,” MANCHESTER, 
MABS. 


NAVE, FROM THE NARTHEX: EGLISE DE LA MADELEINE, VEZE- 
LAY, YONNE, FRANCE. 


Sex article, “ A Corner of Old France,” elsewhere in this issue. 


A DESIGN FOR THE NEW SESSIONS HOUSE: OLD BAILEY, LONDON, 
ENG. MR. H. L. FLORENCE, ARCHITECT. 

















A srnxinc Bripe¢Ee-prer.— An unyielding foundation is generally 
considered a prime essential to the successful operation of a swing- 
bridge ; but in a paper which has recently appeared in the ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Institution of Civil Engineers of Great Britain” John A. 
Saner, engineer of the Weaver Navigation, at Northwich, England, de- 
scribes a swing-bridge design which seems to overcome successfully the 
usual difficulties attendant upon a yielding foundation. In the district 
surrounding the town of Northwich, where the bridges described are 
located, the ground is undermined by salt-mine workings, and is sub- 
ject to a gradual subsidence due to causes which Mr. Saner describes 
in his paper. At the locality of the bridge this subsidence has averaged 
for a long period about four and one-half inches each year. It is 
plainly evident that, under these conditions, a swing-bridge with the 
usual pivot pier-construction would endure a material decrease in its 
clear headway above the water-level after a few years, even if more 
serious troubles were not encountered. In the two swing-bridges at 
Northwich, Mr. Saner decided to meet the problem of subsidence by 
doing away entirely with a masonry pivot-pier and substituting in place 
of it to support the swing-span a circular steel pontoon floating in the 
water. To steady the bridge, or to keep the pontoon upon an even 
keel, if we may properly so term it, and to maintain the turning-point 
or pivot of the span in a constant position, a circular roller-girder 
carried by screw-piles sunk at intervals around the pontoon-chamber is 
provided. As this girder will, of course, settle with the screw-piles as 
the ground subsides, the piles were provided at their tops with an ar- 
rangement by which their length is increased as the ground settles. 
The whole arrangement is a very simple one, and so far as the evidence 
now in hand goes seems to be a very successful one for the purpose 
intended. Instances will occur in the praetice of many bridge-engineers 
where the conditions of securing a stable pivot-pier foundation are very 
onerous, and it will repay them to make a mental note for future use of 
the structure described. — Engineering News. 





Tur Gorrie or a GoverNor’s Ox. — The discussion of arbitration 
as a means Of settling labor disputes lends especial interest to all cases 
where attempts have been made to carry out the principle. The Michigan 
Legislature once passed a law establishing a State Court of Mediation 
and Arbitration, but it remained a dead letter on its statute-books for 
many years. At last Governor Pingree undertook to revive the law 
aud make the court effective. He recently had occasion, as senior 
member of the Detroit shoe firm of Pingree & Smith, to appeal to the 
court for arbitration between himself and his employés. The decision 
of the court was not to his firm’s liking, but instead of accepting it, 
Pingree and his partners asked for a rehearing, which was refused. 
The firm then appealed to the Supreme Court, on the ground that the 
law establishing the court was unconstitutional. The Supreme Court 
has just declared the law constitutional, and in so doing has justified 
the action of Pingree the governor, to the great confusion of Pingree 
the shoe manufacturer. Incidentally, the Supreme Court declares that, 
inasmuch as the Court of Mediation and Arbitration exists for the 
speedy settlement of differences, no rehearings can be granted. — N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





‘‘Lenetn OF Resipence.”— Many humorous features were de- 
veloped in the taking of the Census of 1900, not the least of which 
grew out of a misunderstanding by enumerators of the questions they 
were to answer. One of these questions was indicated by the remark 
“Jength of residence,’ which was expected to show how long the people 
living in various localities at the time of the census had been there. 
When the reports came in it was found that many of these queries 
were answered in figures in this way, 20x40, 15x30, etc. The enu- 
merators h@d gone around with a foot rule and had measured the length 
of residences of the people they counted. This is what is called a 
“consistent error’’; that is, it occurs from the beginning to the end of 
the reports of certain enumerators. — Washington Star. 





ProGress ON THE THEATRE Francais.—There is at last an out- 
ward and visible sign, patent to all beholders, that the rebuilding of the 
Thé&tre Francais is making progress. Two tricolor flags, brand new 
and of imposing size, as befits the importance of the occasion, were 
hoisted recently on the roof of the theatre. This signal is full of mean- 
ing. It is the practice of French masons when they have finished their 
share of a building to crown it with flags, so that the appearance of 
bunting on the summit of the Théatre Francais indicates that the 
heavy work is finished and that the field is now clear for the carpenters 
and joiners. Nor is this the only sign that the theatre is nearing com- 
pletion. M. Claretie was able to inform the members of his company 
that the reconstruction of the dressing-rooms is now so far advanced 
that they can proceed to choose the rooms they will occupy for the 
future and arrange with the architect the final details of their design 
and ornamentation. The sociétaires will make their choice in the order 
in which they were admitted to the Comédie, the oldest members, of 
course, choosing first. This taking possession of their private rooms 
will be a sort of forecast of their definite reinstatement in their theatre, 
and will help to revive the flagging patience of the soci¢taires. — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Tue Wor.p’s LArGe Tevescorses. — In his Presidential Address to 
the Department of Astronomy of the British Association, at Bradford, 
Dr. A. A. Common, F. R. 8., the chairman of the department, gave the 
following list of large telescopes in existence in 1900. He enumerates 
28 refraciors of 15 inches and upwards: Paris (Exhibition), 50 inches; 
Yerkes, 40 inches; Lick, 36 inches; Pulkowa, 30 inches; Nice, 29.9 
inches; Paris, 28.9 inches; Greenwich, 28 inches; Vienna, 27 inches; 
Washington, U. S., 26 inches; Leander, McCormick Observatory, Vir- 
ginia, 26 inches; Greenwich, 26 inches; Newall’s, Cambridge, 25 
inches; Cape of Good Hope, 24 inches; Harvard, 24 inches; Prince- 
ton, N. J., 28 inches; Mount Etna, 21.8 inches; Strassburg, 19.1 
inches; Milan, 19.1 inches; Dearborn, Chicago, 18.5 inches; Warner 
Observatory, Rochester, N. Y., 16 inches; Washburn Observatory, 
Madison, Wis., 15.5 inches; Edinburgh, 15.1 inches; Brussels, 15.1 
inches; Madrid, 15 inches; Rio Janeiro, 15 inches; Sir William Hug- 
gins, 15 inches; Paris, 15 inches. There are nine reflectors of 2 feet 6 
inches and upwards: Lord Rosse, 6 feet; Dr. Common, 5 feet; Mel- 
bourne, 4 feet; Paris, 4 feet; Meudon, 3 feet 3 inches; South Kensing- 
ton, 3 feet; Crossley (Lick), 3 feet; Greenwich, 2 feet 6 inches; 
South Kensington, 2 feet 6 inches. — Journal of the Society of Arts. 





Spontangous Compustion or Hay.— The question of the spontane- 
ous combustion of hay has recently been investigated by one of the 
officials of the United States Weather Bureau, who states that fermen- 
tation within moist hay may raise the temperature to 374 degrees Fahr., 
at which temperature clover-hay will ignite. Spontaneous combustion, 
whether of hay, cotton, oil, and waste, or any other substance, depends 
upon certain atmospheric conditions. The heat is caused by oxidation 
of the oil in cotton waste or rags, or by fermentation in the case of 
moist hay or other substances, but unless the temperature of the whole 
mass is above a certain limit, not at all well known, it will not break 
into flames. In general, says the Weather Review, spontaneous com- 
bustion is not to be feared if the fresh supply of oxygen from the at- 
mosphere is cut off. If the inflammable substance is confined within a 
non-conducting enclosure, such as the interior of a bale of cotton, or 
a tight room, or a closed box, its temperature may attain a point sur- 
passing the point of ignition, but danger does not occur until the en- 
closure is opened, and a fresh supply of oxygen is suddenly admitted, 
when, of course, everything breaks out in flame. The best preventive 
of spontaneous combustion is a rapid and complete ventilation, by 
which the oxidizing and fermenting substances are kept cooled down 
below the point of ignition. ; 





A Museum CusropIan Runs AMuCK.— An irreparable act of vandal- 
ism has destroyed one of the most interesting objects of art that have 
come down from antiquity. The famous “ Frangois’’ vase at Florence 
has. been smashed to bits by an infuriated custodian. The man had 
been reproved by the director of the museum for neglecting his duties ; 
he drew a knife and stabbed the director three times, then turned to 
the collection and destroyed what he could before he was overpowered. 
The vase was the finest piece of black-on-red Greek pottery in exis- 
tence and a perfect repertory of archeological information. On it were 
pictured the Caledonian hunt, the burial of Patroclus, the wedding of 
Peleus and Thetis, Dionysus and Hephstus in Olympus, and other 
legends. It was made in the sixth century before Christ and was dis- 
covered at Pogio Garella, near Chiusi, in 1844 by the archeologist 
Francois. The value set on it by the museum authorities was $100,000. 
— Boston Transcript. 





Urivizing Exnavust-steaM.— Heating large buildings by exhaust- 
steam has been brought to such a state of efficiency in Toledo, O., that 
an electrical company there actually makes its returns from heat pay the 
cost of the generation of electricity. The exhaust-steam heaters re- 
ceive the steam as it leaves the engines and heat up circulating water 
to any desired temperature. This hot water is either passed directly to 
the consumers of heat, or else is delivered into a storage-tank, to be 
used during those portions of the day when the electric-light load is 
very small, and consequently when the exhaust-steam is insufficient 
for the heating load. The loss of heat in the pipes by radiation and 
conduction is only about 15 per cent. This heating system is in use for 
seven months of the year. Arrangements are now being made to intro- 
duce a refrigerating system to be operated during the other five months. 
It is proposed to distribute brine chilled below the freezing-point to the 
houses for cooling them in summer, just as the hot water is distributed 
for heating in winter. The engineer in charge of the plant estimates 
that when this is done all the charges for running the station, including 
the fixed and interest items, will be provided by the heating and re- 
frigerating load, leaving the electrical load clear as a source of revenue. 
— WN. Y. Deciiny Post. 
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Un établissement thermal. — Projet de M. Lemaresquier. 























Un établissement thermal. — Projet de M. Bernard. 
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Un établissement thermal. — Projet de M. Bigot. 
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RCOHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. _ 
74854 CHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows will begin July 5. 
Proficiency in these subjects will enable draughts- 
men and students from other colleges to enter 
third year work, and give them an opportunity to 
complete the professional subjects in two years. 

For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


HY4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For gt Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOooL or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H. GaGain, 





Lea WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Ww a TIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
} ELEVATORS. 


53 STaTE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


t i OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 





Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington. 


SQ CAIFE FILTERS. 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.”’ 


25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BurtL_piInc News Co. 


Books: 
“ Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


American ArcHiTEct AND Buitpinc News Co, 





BOOKS : 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 





Good Varnish _—_— 


I. 








To the painter anything may be good varnish that will slick 
on easy and hold its gloss until he gets his pay, but if the 
Architect wants really good varnish that will look as well ten 
years from now as it does to-day, he should specify 


X. L. Preservative Coatings 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 


fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from thoseforwhom 
we have performed similar work. 


TH SNEAD & CO.-TRON. 
WORKS, Jncorporatéd. 
JERSEY CITY, 7. 





Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 
Buildings. 


Orrice: Foot or Prine St., Jersey Crry. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


B OOKS: 





“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 
AmerRIcaAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_piInc News Co. 
Books: 


“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 


XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ArcHiTEacT AND Bui_pinc News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


New York. 





Established 1830. 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...0.. 


TANLEY'S 
TeEL... 














oT oO 


are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 





Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TL AST EA ciss20x conrvearn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural! journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 








Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


=JVVLUTVURECOREREEOERECOUOCCUOCUECCCCOCCCCCCCONOUIINLE 
Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 


trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 


THE WI NDOW.= =| the amount of the annual subscription. 
SIMPLE DURABLE, 


RATTLE. CoLo@ UT= = PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 
SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = = 


SE 
TUTE 





:: 40 Francs. :: 


AL SAMPL na 
THE W. ET. FITCH €0. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SUI UA EA UACUATAATUATUAUAMLALLAI UAT HULTLLELITIIHAIHILEE | 984A ddress for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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The Ideal SELF RETAINING 
DUMB WAITERS 





66 That A ! 
ARCADIA” |ippeeuemesiaeer ae! 
Tit KINKADE & LIGGETT Co, 
Water-Closet COLUMBUS, onto 
Combination | Cathedral of 
Unquestionably the St. John the Divine. 
Finest Closet that >i New Pork, Mt. VP. rl 


has ever been pro- 








oan +— 
duced. None other 
can be compared | W* offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
with this High- pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 
| In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 


Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 


Closet Combination Price, $2.50 per set. 


Se | THEIDEAL MFG. CO.) = —*— 


DETROIT, U.S. A. American Architect and Building News Co., 
211 Tremont St., Boston, [lass., 


Vapor System of Steam Heating. U.S.A. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. ‘ 
No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect Masonry in 























control. Easily installed by ull steam fitters. 
Architects are requested to send blue=prints with data. Drawings and specifications will be Modern Work—=, 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. oi = ial YORK, PA. A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 


of Masonry in Modern Architectural 


UTCHER’ -~ BOSTON POLISH Structures. 


is the best finish for By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


FLOORS, eis MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. PPUTCHER POLISH CO., Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 


For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 356 Atlante AYe., Boston, Mass, For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


Topographical Index of Advertisers. 


[For pagination, see Spee 3 Index on Cover 2.] 
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Vi NOW READY Vi 


‘The Georgian Period’ 


sPART VI... 


Part VI of “ The Georgian Period,” which is published to-day, we believe 
will be found the most valuable and interesting portion of this work thus far 


published. 


In the main its contents will be found to relate to 


The Colonial Work of Virginia 


and though much has escaped notice, of course, it deals efficiently with 


“ Baltimore House’’—The Home of the Calverts 
‘* Woodlawn’’— The Home of Nellie Custis 
‘‘Mount Vernon ’’—The Home of George Washington 


besides such well-known river mansions as “ Carter's Grove,” “Shirley,” “ Lower 
Brandon” and “Westover,” and such less-celebrated places as “Stratford 
House,” “ Elsing Green,” “ Tuckahoe,” “Gunston Hall,” and the homes of the 


Washington brothers, “ Harewood,” “Claymont Court,” etc. 


It also gives information concerning some of the somewhat inaccessible 
Colonial Churches of Virginia— “St. Luke's,” Smithfield, “Christ Church,” 


on the Rappahannock, “ St. Peter’s,’ in New Kent County, etc. 
PI 


Part VI contains 40 pages of text illustrated by some 50 cuts and 
37 full-page plates, of which eight are gelatine or 
half-tone prints 





Price, $6. [To Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, $4. | 





American Architect and Building News Company 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Part VII, in press, will give some attention to Colonial Work in 
Maryland and in Massachusetts. 
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F. E. Zerrahn, Architect, Boston. 


.* is quite as important to know the character of 

the Stains that you specify as of the varnish 
or paint; and to see that no substitute or adulter- 
ant is used. A “mixed-on-the-job” stain, or thinned 
paint, can never be equal, either in coloring effect 
or wearing qualities, to a thoroughly made article 


like 
Cabot’s Shingle Stain 


in which every ingredient has a beneficial effect 


upon the wood. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 





28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: Y.H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angelos, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 





OKONITE 








TRADE MARK. 


VILL m x * G N 1 § 
Wiprann L. Caxver.\ vers, GEO. T Maxson. GenSupt, THE OKONITE CO., Ltp., 





INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 BrRoapway, NEw YorK. 











DIXON’ Ssuica GRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT iS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


SKY Ug stay. ESI] ft =aING Be 


7I- 87 AVE. unis ABATE) LP V NEW YORK. 


“4 FIRE— PROOF CONSTRUCTION ——S!~ 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 








quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 
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have been awarded a silver medal (highest of their class) 
by the Paris Exposition. 

The Rider & Ericsson Hot Air Pumps will pump water 
for anyone who can build a fire in an ordinary stove. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on Application. 


RIDER=ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


23 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
239 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
40 No. 7th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


22a Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N S. W. 
Merchant and Alaska Streets, HONOLULU, H 





692 Craig Street, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
Teniente-Rey 71, HAVANA, CUBA. 















NOT AFRAID OF GETTING WET. 


You need not be afraid of getting wet if you use 
OSBORN’S GUARANTEED OLD STYLE ROOFING TIN. 

This tin is made of the best American open hearth soft steel 
sheets, is heavily and evenly coated with a rich mixture of pure 
block tin and lead. 

Strictly hand dipped. 

Can also furnish this same plate with genuine CHARCOAL 
IRON BASE (Not Steel), under brand of ‘‘Osborn’s Charcoal 
Iron Old Style,”’ and guarantee it for 15 years. 

CLEVELAND 


J.M.& L.A.OSBOR COLUMBYS 
HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__...neeeuumh. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 












BURRELL & FOWLER - CiEV'D 0 





Established 50 years 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstruction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 








80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufactu: er, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEW YORK. 
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Drawing-Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or 
color with reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect. 





NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFINC 
WORKS, 

18 Post Office $q., BOSTON. 


Originators of Felt Roof- 
G18 65g» ing in New England. 





Inventors and only Manu- 
facturers of the Celebrated 
“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


= 
Levi LWittourt Prest 
Epux C.DAWIS,Trene x. 





LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


SaveTime. SaveLabor. Insure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World's Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


New York. 
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NOTICE. 


On the publication of Part VII of 
“The Georgian Period” —now in 
press — all prices for the earlier Parts 
will be cancelled, and higher prices 
announced. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 





Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


é $ Lit 

Fuinncars Pulegaeey 
STFEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 

SIMPLE: DUpABLE-FIREPROOF PARTITIONS 


LOSE INSTANTLY AT 150 DEGREES HEAT 


= KINNEAR MFG.Co. co.umaus:onio:.. u-S-A 


ASPHALT eerie. 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
f you SPECIFY 



























SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 








For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


.Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ —’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 









L. Haberstroh & Son, 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Interior « Decorators « and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates ahrnagreonneny 






































© AAAS SAAMI MAE 





ASPHALT Roors, 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New YORE. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - ~ New York City. 
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SG NY Meter c0 
} aT 21S) ST 131 AVE, 


ma... CORD NEW YORK,NY. 
Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.» AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page lilustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 














ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Architects 
Builders 
Contractors 
*SAMDLES ano QUOTATIONS - Engineers 
Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 





Holophane Glass Co,_> 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete oepesien—-Stintpen 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 
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For Your Corner’s Sake Use 


Woods’ STEEL Corner 


Saye. In public buildings, 
oa fs churches, etc., where 
4+ the wear is severe, its 
th, - f. use is almost impera- 
sy.-- tive. But you can use 
the clumsy old wooden 
B- bead if you will. It 
-., takes but a minute 
«;% and costs but a postal 
«to get acquainted 
with Woods’ Steel 
Corner for plaster 
walls. Ask for the 
rs booklet and sample, 

== GARA, McGINLEY & CO., 

- Sole Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agents with stock in moat 
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INTERLOCKING 














RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the Ladies’ Re- ipa 

tiring Room, Broad St. station, 42 

Philadelphia. 

Noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary. 
| Cleans perfectly; always bright 
and fresh. ‘The only tile floor | 
that servants can stand on with- i 
out making the feet sore. A 
perfect floor for offices, banking- 
rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
vestibules, halls, church aisles, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone, concrete or iron. 











newts 





Call or write. a 
. a. 
New York Belting & Pa 
Packing Co., Ltd. ie 
New York... . . 2 Park Place ; q 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. B 
CS 2 «0 6 150 Lake St. ba 
St.Loule .... - 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. ad 
London,W.C. . . A. L. Gibson, 20 & 


John St., Adelphi 
Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co., 
101 Hopkins Place 
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3 
ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 3 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 4s a: 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, SPECIFY ee 
“|| CRANE RADIATOR VALVES. ; 
E. ELDON DEANE, } 
hit , J WE MAKE, AND CARRY IN STOCK, A VERY LARGE LINE OF RADIATOR VALVES OF ALL é 
arenmontuent Cotertst ant Braughtemen SIZES AND DESCRIPTIONS, BOTH FOR STEAM AND FOR HOT WATER, AND OF A VERY HIGH R 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. STANDARD. - 
New York Crry. OUR POCKET CATALOCUE : 
AN ARCHITECT BESIDES GIVING CLASSIFICATION, CONTAINS DIMENSIONS, ETC., OF VALVES, FITTINGS 
AND PIPE, WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO BE VERY USEFUL TO ARCHITECTS. 
Who Specities MASON SAFETY TREADS for IT 1S SENT ON REQUEST 
permanent stair protection has the best interests of NEW YORK e1oux erry oy 
his client at heart, AMERICAN MASON SAFETY Ae 
TREAD Co., Boston. PHILADELPHIA Cc R A N E Cc (@) * KANSAS CITY ‘| 
CINCINNATI 
; ST. LOUIS CHICAGO aan een 
ST. PAUL 
J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES L OMAHA ESTABLISHED 1855 pans nena 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE cal 





Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Oatalogne. 








JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
R. P. SOUTHARD, WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 


% - “ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
Gen’] Supt. Building Construction. | RrrERENCEs: { waite, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y; Bailey, 


At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 








“Topical Architecture” 


A Series of Classified Designs, 
Arranged for 


DRAUGHTSMEN, DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 





PARTS 1! and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4. RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 


PART 7. RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
PART 8. TOMBS. 


PART 9. ARABESQUES. 
PART 10. SGRAFFITO. 
Other Parts in Preparation. 
Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00. Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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The American A rchitect| 


and Building News | 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., | 


211 TrEMoNT St., Boston, MAss. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
ae quarterly ad 18.00 


{Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 
{a Payment should be made to American Archi- 


tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
» 2x at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Fox Machine Co. 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Seifert, Frank A. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 

Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., Th. 
Folsom Snow Guard Uo. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zine Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 

















| The Improved Shingle Stain and 
| Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
\finish to shingles and prolongs 
‘their life by penetrating the pores 


|of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
|able shades, is easily applied, the 
|coiors are permanent, and money 
‘is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


| BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 
| 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 


BaLtTimore, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 





New Advertisements. 
THE SNEAD & CO. TRON WORKS (Jersey City, 
N.J.), Structural & Ornamental Ironwork. Page i. 





ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


RED M. TRUEX announces that he has opened 

an office for the practice of architecture at 507 
Globe Building, Newark, N. J., where he will receive 
catalogues, etc. 

UCHMAN & FOX announce that the former firm 

of Buchman & Deisler has been changed to Buch- 
man & Fox with new offices at No. 11 E. 59th St., 
New York, N. Y. 











WANTED. 

ARTNERSHIP.—An architectural engineer of 

fifteen years’ experience, extensive acquaint- 
ance, recognized ability and successful in securing 
contracts, desires to form partnership with a gradu- 
ate architect of experience and first-class ability. 
Address ‘A. E.,”’ care American Architect. 1296 


BUILDING PATENTS. 








[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washingt, Jor 
Jive cents.) 

58,078. MireR-Box.— Arne Vick, Chicago, I1l. 

658,252. Rigur anp Lert BasIn-Cock. — William 
B. Ford, Decatur, Il. 

658.259. COMBINED BLIND-HINGE AND STORM- 
WINDOW FASTENER. — Robert W. Harlow, Beverly, 
Mass. 

658,262. ADJUSTABLE FRAMING -SQUARE, — 
Stephen J. Mester, Mayfield, Ky. 

658,278. FAN ATTACHMENT FOR DooRS, — Ruey 
Peet. La Harpe, Kan. 

658.339. SEWER-TRAP. —Thomas F, Byrnes, Utica, 





658.351 VENTILATING APPARATUS, —James J. 
Donovan, Peekskill, N. Y. 

658,378. ELEVATOR.— William F. Leonard, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

658,3%6-387. CORNER STRIP OR BEAD. — Ferris A. 
Mitchell, New York, N. Y. 

658,402. WIRE-STRETCHER.—Jasper M. Rubart, 
Urbana, O. 

658,413 AUTOMATICALLY -OPERATING DooR. — 
John H. Whitaker, Davenport, Ia. 

58.418. FASTENER FOR WiInNDoOws. —Alfred E. 

Appleton, Tewkesbury, Eng. 

658,453. FLUSHING APPARATUS FOR CLOSETS, 
ETc. — Harry C. Montgomery, Cleveland, O. 

658,465. Door-Srop.—Frank L. Rosentreter, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

658,484. WaATER-CLOSET.—Charles W. Franzheim, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


658,497. METALLIC LATHING AND FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION FOR BUILDINGS. — Martin Carrick, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


} 
| PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N. Fourth St. 
| 
] 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


658,486. MACHINE FOR MIXING MORTAR. — Wm. 
L. Hayes, Ovis, Vol. 

658,502. GuTTrER-HANGER.—Jobn M. Laird, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 

658,515. Striping Door.— Philip L. Sheridan, 
Cleveland, O. 

658,518-519. COMBINED DoorR CHECK AND CLOSER. 
— Warren H. Taylor, Stamford, Conn. 

658.533. Door-CaEcCK.— Daniel Schuyler, San 
Diego, Cal. 

658,534. DEVICE FOR PERFORATING TILES. — 
Isaac Stripe, Aultman, O. 

658,538. SHINGLE-GAGE, —Clark Wilson, Topeka, 
Kan. 

658,584. Door-LOCKING DEvicre.—Ingwer F. Red- 
lefsen, Texarkana, Ark. 

658,587. ELEVATOR.— George H. Reynolds, New 
York, N. Y. 

658,590. COMPOSITION OF MATTER FOR WALL- 
PLASTER. — Thomas A. Robinson, Lima, O. 

658,631. BASE FOR POLES OR Posts.— Lee K. 
Forsythe, Battle Creek, Mich. 

658,634. COMBINATION HoT-AIR AND STEAM OR 
HoT-WATER HEATER.—Arthur E. Gay, Nashua, 

Y.H 


658,652. Lock.—Henry L. Kellogg, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

658,668. Door CLOSER AND CHECK. — David Mor- 
gan, Bristol, Eng 

658,685. WaTER-CLOSET ATTACHMENT. — Nelson 
| Stow, Binghamton, N. Y. 
| 658,720-721. RADIATOR-VALVE.—John T. Kelly, 
New York, N. Y 

658,751. FLUSHING APPARATUS. —Jas. W. Berry, 
Iowa City, Ia. 

658,780. Liquip Door-CHEcK.- Horace K. Jones, 
Hartford, Conn. 

658,781. SasH-CorRD GuipE.—Warren T. Kellogg, 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 

658,818. REVERSIBLE BALANCE-WINDOW.—Hiram 
K. Whitner, Chicago, I). 

658,847. SasuH-Lock.— George R. Hill, St. Louis, 
Mo. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly destre to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Ansonia, Conn. — The city will erect a fire-depart- 
ment building to cost about $15,000, also a city-hall 
to cost about $45,000. 
Batavia, Ill.— Architect Fred W. Worst, Aurora, 
has prepared plans for a three-story stone addition 
to be built to the Kane County almshouse; eost, 





It depends 
on the Primer 


to a great extent whether protective paints will 
be effective in preventing rust on iron work, 
The primer that architects can safely specify is 


HARRISONS’ RED LEAD. 


HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 


BSth and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia 
27 Lake St., Chicago 117 Fulton St., New York 














ZosZQaconzs mis 











For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


eee IN one 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Big Stone Gap, Va. — Architects Child & De Goll, 
62 New St., New York, N. Y., have drawn plans for 
a brick and framecountry dwelling for H. L. Moore. 
It will have dimensions 30’ x 50’, and will cost 
about $25,000. 

Bloomington, I1l.— The Bloomington Hotel Co. 
was recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$125,000, and will erect a modern hotel here. D. 
M. Funk is interested. 


Brookline, Mass.— Geo. A. Moore, architect, 70 
Kilby St., Boston, has prepared plans for a fine 
frame and brick dwelling to be erected at Chatham 
and Borland Sts.; cost, $14,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Outside capitalists are interested 
in a project to erect a large bachelor apartment- 
house on Delaware Ave., near Virginia St. It will 
be a six-story, 75’ x 150’, structure of steel con- 
struction with a front of brick and terra-cotta. It 
will contain 132 rooms. 

The common council is considering the advis 
ability of erecting a two-story brick scbool-house 
in district No. 21 at a cost of about $35,000. Plans 
and specifications will be prepared and proposals 
for doing the work will be invited shortly. 

St. Joseph’s College bas had plans prepared by 
Architect Edward Metzger for a two-story brick 
building to be erected at 1238 Main St.; cost, about 

Cambridge, Mass.— Architect John A. Hasty, 66 
Devonshire St., Boston, has completed plans for 
the proposed Y. W. C. A. building to be erected om 
Temple St., near Massachusetts Ave. It will bea 
four-story and basement structure, 64/ x 115’, 
constructed of brick with trimmings of Indiana 
limestone. It will be thoroughly equipped to ac 
commodate activity in every line of association 
work; cost, $68,000. 

Cambridgeport, Mass.— The Cambridge House of 
Israel Association is considering plans for the 
erection of asynagogue and school for the Jewish 
community. Max Mathews is chairman of the 
committee which is at tbe head of the movement. 


Camden, N. J.— The Camden Gas Lighting Co. wil! 
have plans prepared for its proposed $200,000 stone, 
brick and terra-cotta office-building by Architect 
Thomas Stephens. 

Cauton, O.—Guy Tilden has drawn plans for a 
three-story brick apartment-house to be built for 
Daniel Cobaugh; cost, $20,000. 

Chicago, I1l.— Architect W. H. Krieg is drawing 
plans for a brick dwelling to be built on Addison 
Ave.; cost, $25,000. 

Mrs. M. True will build a residence to cost $35.- 
000 on Wellington and Evanston Aves. Plans by 
Architects Hueh!l & Schmid. 

L. M. Mitehell has prepared plans for an apart 
ment-building to be erected on Homan St., near 
Park Ave. It will be a three-story structure wit! 
brick front; cost, $15,000. 

Columbus, 0.—Architect W. Stillman Dutton, New 
England Building, Cleveland, has had his plans 
accepted for the Law Library for the Ohio State 
University. 








$6,000. 


Doylestown, Pa.—The Bucks County Historica! 
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or SPLIT, and EXCELS 


HOLT & BUGBEE as : 7 
BLACKER & SHEPARD . 
J.W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO 
W. 3B. POPE & CO. 
OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. 
JOHN M. WOODS & a 
EST. J. W. LEATHERB 
C W. LEATHERBEE L fi MBE R CO. 
E G. POND 
PALMER, PARKER & Co. 
PARKER & PAGE ; 
A. H. DAVENPORT 
J. F. POPE & SONS 
W. P. RICE 
HUTC HINSON LUMBEB CO. 
K. & B. SEARS CO. . . 
BUTTRICE LUMBER CO. . 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 


Se SSS SS NSS SSeS a eee 


and will last for generations. 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


Does not SWELL, SHRINK, 
S all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


Resists fire 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


Boston, MAss. 
6 s HENRY 8. LOCK 

“ - J.B. RHINES & CO. 

0. WOODS & CO. 

UNION LUMBER CO. 


“cs “ 


“ “ 


“ “ J. P. LANGMAID & SON : ; : SALEM, 


“ “s B. BALKAM &CO. 


‘ “ J. H. BURT & CO. ; MATTAPAN, ‘“ 
“ STOUGHTON - . MBER CO. StouGutTon, “ 
“ “ GEORGE DewWITT . No. Easton, 


“ “ F. W. LIBBY 
RICE & GRIFFIN 
BEVERLY. E. A. BLODGETT 
SOMERVILLE, *“ BERLIN MILLS CO. 
Lynn, “ MORSE & CO. 
‘MIDDLEBORO, “ 
- WALTHAM, “ 


“ “ 





BARTLETT & CO. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week ; 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


‘wats ioone OC ° e - LEXINGTON, Mass. 


TAYLOR & GOODW IN co. 


F. D. COOK LUMBER CO. 


also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Blidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHECK 


NEEDHAM, 
WEYMOUTH, 
NATICK, 


Hype PARK, 
HAVERHILL, 


AMESBURY, 
WORCESTER, 
SPRINGFIELD, 7” 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
BANGOR, . 
e ° ° Nasuva, N. H. 
° ° BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Society, Gen. W. H. Davis, pres., is having plans 
prepared by Architect Addison Hutton, Philadel- 
phia, for an assembly building. 


Elizabeth, N. J.—The Young Mens’ Christian 
Association is forming plans tor an association 
building to be erected within a year. A person 
interested in the work has offered to share one- 
quarter of the cost of any structure that the asso- 
ciation may erect. 


Fall River, Mass. — Prominent capitalists contem- 
plate erecting a large factory building here soon 
for the manufacture of fine yarn. 

Georgetown, Masse. — Cooper & Bailey, architects, 
Boston, are drawing plans for extensive altera- 
tions and an addition to the frame and stone resi- 
dence of James Watson; cost, about $10,000. 

Highland Park, Ill.—W. G. Louderback will 
build a residence after plans by W. C. Zimmerman, 
It will be of frame construction, 34’ x 48’, and will 
cost $6,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— F. M. Andrews, Dayton, O., 
has completed plaus for the hotel to be erected by 
the Indiana Hotel Co , incorporated with a capital 
stock of $250,000. The propose i structure will be 
nine stories high, 165’ x 195’, and will be built of 
stone, brick and terra-cotta. 


Louisville, Ky.—Clark & Loomis are preparing 
plaus for the wing to be built to the Norton Memo- 
rial infirmary; cost, $50,000. 

Milferd, Maas.— Architect W. H. Harvey is pre- 
paring plans for a dwelling for A. L. Morrill. It 
a a two-story structure, 25/ x 47’, built of 
wood, 


Milwaukee, Wis. — The Cream City Brewery will 
build a brick and steel cold-storage piant to cost 
$45,000. Plans by Architect Frank W. Andree. 


Newark, N. J.—The Sherwin-Williams Co., of 
Cleveland, O., will build a paint-faciory here to 
cost $100,000. Plans by Architects Meade & Gar- 
field, Cleveland, O. 

Norristown, Pa.—The Second Baptist Society is 
having plans drawn for atwo-story stone vharch by 
Architect Samuel Roberts; cost, $30,000. 


Ottumwa, Ia.—The city has voted to furnish a 
site and $5,000 annually for the maintenance of 
a public library, for the establishment of which 
Andrew Carnegie will donate $50,000. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Germantown Cricket Club 
will erect a two-story stone club- house at Manheim 
to cost $70,000. Plans by McKim, Mead & White, 
New York City. 

Architect Jacob Herold has drawn plans for the 
Henry Miller estate for a stable and riding academy 
to be built on 3ist St., near Jefferson St. The pro- 
posed structure will be two stories in height, 86’ x 
200’; it will be constructed of steel, brick and 
terra-cotta. 

Doyle & Doak, builders, have been awarded the 
contract to erect the proposed twelve-story office- 
building at 1416-18 S. Penn Sq. Plans by Cari P. 
Berger. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Alden & Harlow, architects, are 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance “Rumors Continued.) 


preparing plans for improvements to the Farmers’ 
National Bank Building to cost $175,000. 





Alexander Kk. Peacock, viee-president of the | 


Carnegie Steel Co. will erect a residence to cost 


$300,000. Plans by Architects Peabody & Stearns, 


Boston, Mass. 
Richmond, Ind.—The Prague Miller Hardware Co. 


has had plans prepared by Architect John A. Hase- 


caster for a business building to cost $12,000. 

San Antonio, Tex.— Architect James Wahren- 
berger has furnished plans for the proposed Car- 
negie Library; cost, $50,000. 

San Franciaco, Cal. — The congregation of Calvary 
Church is baving plans prepared by McDougall 
Bros. for a church and chapel to be erected at 
Jackson and Fillmore Sts. The proposed structure 
will be built of sandstone, costing $140,000. 

San Jose, Cal.—Dr. L, F. Terry contemplates 
erecting a hotel in Alum Rock Park to cost $25,000. 


Scranton, Pa.— The Commissioners of Luzerne 
County contemplate the erection of a county court- 
house to cost about $450,000. 

Southington, Conn.— Architect Wilson Potter, 3 
Union Sq., New York City, has completed plans 
for the proposed publie library building. It will 
be a brick and stone structure, 32’ x 40’, and one 
story in height; cost, $10,000. 


Tampa, Fla.—The Hyde Park M. E. Society will 
erect a new church to cost about $10,000. 

Waukegon, Il.—J. W. Bardwell will build a three- 
story brick factory, 50’ x 113’, after plans by I. A 
Worsfold; cost, $7,500. 


Worcester, Mass.—H. C. Fisher will build six 
modern houses om Institute Road to cost about 
$21,000, Plans by D. M. Waterman, 

Architect J. W. Patson has made plans for a 
three-family dwelling to be built on Harrison St., 
for Gerald Fitzgerald. It will be a three-story, 28/ 
x 6l’, frame structure, with slate roof and modern 
improvements; cost, $5,000. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Franklin Ave., nr. Montgomery 
one-st’y bk. extension, 55’ x 59’ 8/"; $7,000; o., Flat- 
bush Hygienic Ice Co., 980 Franklin Ave.; b., U. 
Schreider, 415 Grove St. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Bet, Second and Third Sfs., 
2h-st’y bk. addition to factory, 71’ x 92’, steam; $10,- 
000; o., Am. Net & Twine Co.; b., B. F. Smith & 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; a., Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

New York, N. ¥.— Pleasant Arve., No. 353, ng 
st’y extension, 5/4’ x 15’ x 11’ 8’ x 168’; $7,000; 
Antoinette Altieri; a., C. A. Millner, 30 W. 16th 
St.; b., P. Altieri, 353 Pleasant Ave. 

Second St., Nos. 252-254, two-st’y extension, 35/ 
11} x 44' 6"; $6,000; 0., Gross & Eisler, 81 Columbia 
St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 

R. Fortieth St., No. 232, five-st’ y extension, 20/x 
72’ 3/7"; $10.000; o., Wm. A. Rees, 232 E. 40th St.; a., 
Frank A. Rooke, 489 Fifth Ave. 

Third Ave., ur. 169th St., four-st’y & base. exten- 
sion, 62/ x 63’; $45,000; o., City of New York; a.,C. 








B. J. Snyder, Park Ave. & 59th St. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Alterations and Additions Continued.) 


| 
| Philadelphia, Pa.— Twenty-second St. and Alle- 


gheny Ave., extension to factory, 8’ 5/’ x 52’; $7,000; 
o., Tioga Iron Foundry; b., A. Rk. Raff. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Hemmenway St., nr. Gainsboro St., 
bk. aparte., 20’ x 30’ x 79, flat roof, steam; $25,000; 
o., Washington B. Thomas; b., E. W. Clark; a., A. 
H. Vinal. 

Gainsboro St., nr. Hemmenway St., bk. aparts., 
40’ x 50’, flat roof, steam; $25,000; o., Washington 
B. Thomas; b., E. B. Clark; a., A. H. Vinal. 

Gainsboro St., nr. Hemmenway St., bk. aparts., 
40’ x 44” x 46’, flat roof, steam; $25,000; 0., Wash- 
ingtou B. Thomas; b., E. W. Clark; a., A. H. 
Vinal. 

Batavia St., nr. Hemmenway St., bk. aparts., 40/ 
x 44 x 46/, flat roof, steam; $25,000; 0., Washington 
B. Thomas; b., E. W. Clark; a., A. H. Vinal. 

Hemmenway St., cor. Batavia St., bk. aparts., 40/ 
x 50’, tlat roof, steam; $25,000; o., Washington B. 
Thomas; b., E. W. Clark; a., A. H. Vinal. 

Hemmenway St., nr. Batavia St., bk. aparts., 20” 
x 30’ x 79’, flat roof, steam; $25,000; o., Washington 
B. Thomas; b., E. W. Clark; a., A. H. Vinal. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Prospect Ave., nr. 9th Ave., also 
Seventeenth St., n 8, 150’ w 9th Ave., 16 four-#t’y 
bk. flats, 19 x 72’ x 27’ x 72’; $182,000; o., Doscher 
& Minderman, 293 Atlantic Ave.: a., A. De Salden, 
130 Broadway, N. Y.; b., A. E. Kleinert, 307 Baltic 
St. 

First St., nr. W. Proapect Park, 3 four-st’y bk 
flate, 27 6/7 x 67’ 6”, steam; $36,000; o., Jere J. 
Gilligan, 741 Carroll St.; a., T. Bennett, 198 Fifty- 
third St. 

Twelfth : , ar. W. Prospect Park, four-st’y bk. 
flat, 25’ x ow ‘steam; $15,000; o., T. C. Van Pelt, 410 
Fifth St.; a., T. Bennett, 198 Fifty-third St 


Chicago, an — Fifty-fourth ?l., No. 156, three-st’y 


bk. flats, 20’ x 67’; $9,000; o., John R. Taylor; a., S. 
M. Seator, 630, 225 Dearborn St.; b., W.S. Joslyn & 

0., 5323 Dearborn St. 

Jefferson Ave., Nos. 5455-57, three-st’y bk. apart., 
57’ x 1177; $31,000; o., John R. Taylor; a., 8S. M. 
Seator, 630, 225 Dearborn St.; b., W. 8. Joslyn & 
Co., 53823 Dearborn St. 

Grand Boulevard, Nos. =. three-st’y apart., 
50’ x 103’; $35,000; o., C. Trayner, 44, 182 State 
St.; a., Bishop & Co., C Piel. Building; b., J. E. 
Winblad, 5635 Green St. 

Douglas Boulevard, No. 449, three-st’y bk. apart., 
40/ x 70’; $15,000; o., Louis A. Melze, 209, 130 Dear- 
born St-; a.. W. F. Pagels, 91 Dearborn St.; b., 
Marquardt & Brunke, 633 N. Lincoln St. 

W. Twenty-second St., No. 1581, three-st’y bk. 
flats, 23’ x 84’; $9.000; 0., Frank Novotny; a., Lud 
wik Novy, 1343 W. 22d St.; b., Joseph Rus, 1150 S. 
Kedzie Ave. 


New York, N. Y.— Broadway, cor. 112th St., seven- 


st’y bk. & et flat, 95’ x 100’ 11, asphalt roof; $250,- 
000; o., Geo. E. Wilson, 194 Bowery; a., Neville & 
Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. 

Fifty-second St., nr. 10th Ave., 3 five-st’y bk. flats, 
26’ x 85’ 6’; $75.000; o., John McGovern, 84 W. 103d 
St.; a., Moore & Landsiedel, 148th St. & 3d Ave. 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


100 Broadway, New York,\N. Y. 








Designers and Builders of all Classes of 
Metallic Structures 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 


Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


Branch Offices and Works: 


ALBANY, N. Y. CANTON, 0O. LAFAYETTE, IND. SEATTLE, WASH. 
ATHENS, PA. CLEVELAND, O. MILWAUKEE, WIS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BOSTON, MASS. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. DULUTH, MINN. NEW ORLEANS, La. SIDNEY,N. S$ 
BALTIMORE, MD. EAST BERLIN, CONN. PENCOYD, PA. TRENTON, N. J. 

BUTTE, MONT. ELMIRA, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
COLUMBUS, 0. GROTON, N. Y. PITTSBURG, PA. YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
CHICAGO, ILL. HORSEHEADS, N. Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. LONDON, ENG. 
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Patent Automatic Scuttle Opener 
PASSAIC ROLLING MILL C0., ___ ‘This Opener can be easily opened from the floor below. i P YP AND 7) i , 











and will remain open. It is operated with OnE rope, which 
PATERSON, N. J. both opens and closes the scuttle. When closed, it is self- 


locking, having two (2) bolts, making it impossible to open 
4 - “pas from the roof. In case of fire, there is no climbing of ladder FOR B 


to unlock seuttle. One pull of the rope opens bolts and scut- 
20 ae tle, which remains open, allowing people to escape by wa SEND OR CATALOGUE 
ofthe roof. It is made of wrought and malleable iron, an e 














deep. will not break or get out of order. Simple in construction. U 
ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. SKYLIGHT f e e ° 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. ms pa pee - nth im ag 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 42 45 West 47¢ t., New York. antnaieaggr ™ 





Telephone 675, 38th St. ‘BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





"(Houses C ‘ontinued.) 
JACKSON ARCH ITECTURAL IRON WORKS, rouse; S15 aeo. 7. Bate og we Ave.; a, 
ESTABLISHED 1840. . E. Fourteenth St., nr. Avenue D, two-st’y & attic 


fr, dwell., 267 x 30/ 67, shingle root; $5,000; 0., G. | 
. : iad Oo N F. Beatty, 750 Sterling P).; a., J. C. Walsh, 923 
tin Belmont Ave. 
Se Webster Ave., nr. Avenue D, 10 two-st’y fr. 


ne a 30’, shingle roofs; $50,000; o., E. R. 

Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Pire-escape éwells., 17° - - »_& EF : y 

Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, gregh 9 - Poeenn Ave.; 6, W. 

Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. seenne H, cor. EB. 12th St.. two-st’ y & attic fr. 

Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. dwell.. 277 - 37° shingle, rook: 5. 000; o., W. E. 

Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. Harmon, 256 Broadway, N. Y.; a., Isaac A. Dodd, 
154 Montague St. 

Jerome Ave., cor. E. 24th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 





























» cas il CG So Ss ME gag dwell. 34’ x 36’ 8/’, shingle roof, steam heat; $9,000; 
BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE ’s. Astel. E. 2ist St. & Jerome Ave.; a., B. 
. gene * ae ee Sees — Ditecler, 1432 Flatbush Ave. 
EDUCATIONAL. “(Factories Continued.) Surf Ave., nr. Neptune Ave., two-st’y & attic fr. 1 
B raton, Mass. — Norfolk St., cor. Martin St., three- factory, 82’ x 98’, plastic slate roof; $40,000; o., dwell... 44’ x 47" 4/7; $14,000; 0., Mary A. Smith, 204 
at’y bk. school, 90’ x 126’, piteh roof, steam; $125.,- Jno. W. Williams, 556 W. 27th St.; a., C. H. Cald- berkeley Pl.; b., Ferguson & "Brown, 1315 Rogers 
000; 0., City; b., Cabot, Everett & Mead; a., F. G. well, 160 Fifth Ave. AY 
Coburn & Co, HOUSES. Fighty- fifth St., nr. 2d Ave., two-st’y & attic fr. 
Chicago, 111.— Calumet Ave., Nos. 4111-29, three-| Big Stone Gap, Va. — 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 307 x 507;| ‘well., 29” x 45’; $7,000; 0. M. Wande gd 86 De- x 
sc’y sca001, 90’ x 173’; $120,000; o., Board of Educa- $25,000; o., H. L. Moore; a., Child & De Goll, 62 lancey St., N. Y.; a., B. Driesler, 1432 Flatbush 
tion, Schiller Bailding; a., W. B. Mundie; b., E. New St., New York City. Ave. 
W. Sproul, 312 Chamber of Commerce, “ — Poplar St . Fl . S Chicago, I11l.— Sheridan Road, No. 1731, three-st’y 
Thirty-third Pl., Nos. 934-936, three-st’y school., —— oo o oy pn wel - daenane e cere a bk. dwell., 51’ x 53’; $25,000; o. & a., Wilson & 
82! x 154’; $80,000; o., Board of Education; a.,W.| ann Mahoney; b., Irving Bros.; a..J.G. Hutchin.| Marshall, 218 La Salle St.; b., 8. J. Nihlean, 3629 
B. Mundie; b., Siebold & Neunkirchen, 1739 Di- 20D. oat nap Forest Ave. 
versey Ave. Bainbridge St., nr. Mayfair St., 3 fr. dwells., 25’x | Freeport, L. I., N. Y.— 2)-st’y fr. dwell.; $7,000; 
Philadelphia, Pa. — £. York St., cor. Sepoiva St., 55’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $17,000; o., a. & b., John v., D. E. Mackey, 106 Franklin St., New York City; 
turee-st’y st. school, 90’ 4"’ x 125’; $75,000; o., City; J. Johnston. a., J. J. Pettit, 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn. 
b., Charles O'Neill; a., J. Horace Cook. Newcastle Road, nr. Faneuil St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., | yorge Yont - 
, es ‘ : . . i y City, N. J.—Grifith St., nr. Boulevard, 
FACTORIES. SS. a ae, Cannes en 0., Walter! three-st’y fr. dwell., 25” x 54%; $5,500; o., Auna 
Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.— Atlantic Ave., nr. Schenectady Claybourne St., nr. Bowdoin St., 2}-st’y fr. | "appels a., Philip Weilbacher. 
Ave., five-st’y bk. factory, 60” x 140’; $60,000; 0.,/ @well., 377 x 38, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o.,| Newton, Mass.— Berwick Road, Ward 4, two-st’y fr. 
Wichert & Gardner, 839 Prospect Pl.; a., C. H. Wm. D. Sheen, Lynn; a. & b., D. J. McKay. "| dwell., 41/ x 43’, furnace; $12,000; o., F. H. Searles, 
Richter, 621 McDonough St. Bay State Road, nr. Sherburne St., three-st’y bk.! 209 Washington St., Boston; a. & b., I. H. David- B 
Chicago, Ill. — Thirty-ninth St. and Stewart Ave.,| dwell., 25 x 70’, flat roof, hot water; $30,000; 0.,| 80». 
one-st’y bk. machine-shop, 86’ x 165; $10,000; 0. & Wm. Y. Peters; b., F. L. Whitcomb; a., Peters & | New York, N. Y.—Arthur Ave., cor. 180th St., three- 
b., Kenwood Bridge Co., 417 First National Bank Rice. st’y fr. dwell. & store, 20’ 2’ x 56! 6"; $6,000; 0., N 
Building; a., Peabody & Beauley, 1649 Monadnock Shawmut Ave., No. 732, three-st’y bk. dwell., 34/ Nellie Rice, 660 E. 144th St.; a., W. C. Dickerson, 
Block. x 36’ « 37’, flat roof, stoves; $8,000; o. & b., William 3d Ave. & 149th St. ; 
- :. _— W. Twenty- th St., No. 527, White; a., G. H. Smith. Catherine St., ur. De Milt Ave., two 2)-st’y fr. 
— ig Ne cet Be Nos. 526-832. Cea de Bennington St., Nos. 295-97, fr. dwell. & store, 23’| dwells., 21’ x 38’; $7,000; 0.. Conrad Trede, Wake- 
bk. factory. 50 x 100’ on 28th St., 20’ x 98’ 9’’ on 27th x 55’, flat roof, hot water; $5.500; o.. John Me- field; a., Thos. Mapes, Wakefield. 
St..tar& gravel roof; $30,000; o., E. R. Merrill, 361| Clellan; b., J. Tiseland; a., A. N. Rogers. Beck St., ur. 156th St., 20 two-st’y bk. dwells., 20’ 
W. 19th St.; a., Wa. Higginson, 21 Park Row. Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Manhattan Ave., nr. Neptune| * 50” & 20 x 55’; $120,000; 0., Geo. F. Johnson & 
W. Tweatysizth St., Nos. 549555, six-st’y bk.| Ave.,2two-st’y & attic fr. dwells.,30’x 49’,shingle 50m, 156th & Dawson Sts.; a., W. C. Dickerson. 
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“IMITATION 


THE SINCEREST 
FORM OF FLATTERY.” 


The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic Instantane= 
ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 
tions. To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 
NOTICE! We believe all forms of water heaters now manufact- 
——eeee red, in Which the flow of gas to the burner is controlled 


by variations of water pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
more of the following patents, which are owned by this company: 


No, 584,326, Jun. 15, 1897 
No. 563,275, May 25, 1897 
No. 583,276, May 25, 1897 
No. 591,588, Oct. 12, 1897 


No. 620,888, Mar. 


No, 608,540, Aug. 
No, 608,972, Aug. 


No. 601,426, Mar. 


14, 1899 
29, 1898 


2, 1898 
9, 1898 


All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con? 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights ander the patents 


by all legal means. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“ Monarch”? Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 
306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA, 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 

Riverside Drive, No. 295, four-st’y st. dwell., 25’ x 
83’ 9/7; $25,000; o., Wm. Baumgarten, 1259 Wash- 
ington Ave.; a., Schickel & Ditmars, 111 Fifth Ave. 

Forty-first St., nr. 10th Ave., five-st’y & base. bk. 
& st. dwell., 27’ x 58/ 10/7; $25,000; o., St. Raphael’s 
Roman Catholic Church, 505 W. 40th St.; a., Geo. 
H. Streeton, 289 Fourth Ave. 

Norbeck, Md. — 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 30’ x 56’; $8,500; 
o., Edw. Bowen Prescott; a., Child & De Goll, 62 
New St., New York City. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Sizty-ninth St., nr. Lawton 
Ave., 2}-st’y st. dwell., 40’ x 44/; $5,800; o., J. R. 
White. 

Locust St., nr. 22d St., four-st’y & base. bk., st. & 
terra-cotta dwe!ll., 22/ x 62’, tlat roof, furnace; $20,- 
000; o., Mra. Ruth Boyer Davis; b., Stacy Reeves & 
Sons; a , H. M. Stephenson. 

Somerville, Mass.— Hrowning Road, nr. Central 
St., two-st’y dwell., 28’ x 38’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$5.300; o., A. E. Hatch; b., Robert Bennett, Med- 
ford; a., Clark & Spaulding. 

Taunton, Mass. — Spring St., 2}-st'y fr. dwell., 35’ 
x 57’, piteh roof; $15,000; o., Col. Fred’k Mason; 
b., Franklin D. Williams; a., Swazey & Stephen- 
son, 171 Tremont St., Boston. 

Worcester, Mass. — Harrison St., three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 27’ x 62’; $5,000; o. & b., Carl Anderson; a., 
James Romberg. 

OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Forty-first St., nr. 3d Ave., three- 
st’y bk. office, 20’ 6’ x 62/ 4’, gravel roof, steam; 
$13,000; o., F. Densmore, 8ith St. & lith Ave.; a., 
©. Werner, 26 Court St. 

STABLES. 

Brooklyn. N. Y.— Eighteenth Ave.,, nr. 86th St., fr. 
stable, 15’ x 22’, shingle roof; $450; o., D. Almond, 
18th Ave., nr. Benson Ave.; a., C. Schubert, 1832 
Bath Ave. 

W. Thirteenth St., nr. Avenue Q, 14-st’y fr. stable, 
16’ x 20’, shingle roof: $600; o., F. Behrens, W. 13th 
St. & Avenue Q; a., W. H. Wirth, 358 Seventeenth 
St. 

Chicago, Il. — N. Clark St., Nos, 4443-53, one-st’y 
bk. car-barn, 127’ x 1,059’: $100,000; 0., Chicago 
Union Traction Co.; a, F. T. CO. Brydges, 2117 Wil- 
cox Ave.; b., Angus & Gindele Co., 1401, 188 Madi- 
son St. 

Commercial Ave., No. 8812, two-st’y bk. barn, 25/ 
x 138’; $6,000; 0., Mrs. 8. Lederer; a., Fred Ahlech- 
lager, 70 La Salle St.; b., John Zalewsky, 5845 
Drexel Ave. 

Newark, N. J.— Mt. Prospect Ave., nr. 6th Ave., 
three-st’y bk. store & apart., 34’ x 62/; $6,000; o., 
Frank Arnuodo; a., R. Bottelli. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Forty-fifth St., 
nr. Wales Ave., one-st’y bk. stable, 15’ x 25’; $300; 
o., C. H. Zuck, 422 Wales Ave.; a.,C F. Lohse, 631 
Eagle Ave. 

One Hundred and Forty-ninth St., nr. Morris Ave., 
two-st’'y bk. stable & lofts, 25” x 42’; $1,500; o., 
Amanda Buttner, Westchester; a., Louis Falk, 2785 
Third Ave. 

W. Forty-fourth St., No. 314, three-st’y bk. stable 
& shop, 16’ x 27 & 20/7"; $500; o., Peter J. Ryan, 
307 W. 44th St.; a.,S. B. Ogden & Co., 954 Lexing- 
ton Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Allegheny Ave., nr. 17th St., 
three-st’y bk. stable, 82’ 8” x 88’; $12,000; 0., Geo, 
V. Cresson Co.; b., Wm. Steele & Sons. 

STORES. 

New York, N. Y.— Macdougal St., No. 106, six-st’y 
bk. flat & store, 25’ x 87’ 9"; $19,000; 0., Jos. A. 
Lowe, North Branch, N. J.; a., Chas. Rentz, 153 
Fourth Ave. 

Hudson St., No. 6154, six-st'y bk. flat & stores, 24/ 
1”’ x 69’ 9/7; $25,000; o., Katz & Wimpie, 242 Clinton 
St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

Liberty St., Nos. 114-118, and Cedar St., Nos. 119- 
121, twelve-st’y bk. & st. lofts & stores, 70/ 6 x 1127, 
asphalt, felt & gravel roof; $350,000: o., Jno. T. 
Williams, 27 William St.; a., John T. Williams, 
dr., 27 William St. 

Tenth Ave.. No. 657, six-et’y bk. flat & store, 25/ 
x 85’ 6/7; $28,000: o., Chas. Englehardt, 8'0 Gerard 
Ave.; a., R. Graff, 830 Gerard Ave. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Malbone St., nr. New York Ave., 
three-st’y bk. tenement, 20’ x 50’; $6,000; o., Michael 
Cavlo; a., F. 8. Lowe, 186 Remeen St. 

New York. N. Y.— Barretto St., nr. 169th St., 8 
three-st’y fr. flats, 20’ x 63’ & 67/: $68,000; 0., Jacob 
Wirth, 1010 E. 162d St.; a., John Hauser, 1961 
Seventh Ave. 

Prospect Ave., cor. 169th St.. four-st’y bk. tene- 
ment & store, 25’ 9’ x 95’; $35,000; o., Timothy 
Flood, 1012 E. 162d St.; a., Moore & Landsiedel, 
148th St. & 3d Ave. 

Home St., cor. Forest Ave.., five-st’y bk. tenement 


& store, 24/ 2/7 x 92/; $25,000; o., Chas. Hohl, 1168 | 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Tenement- Houses Continued.) 


Forest Ave.; a., W. H. Schwanewede, 11/5 Forest 
Ave. 





WAREHOUSES. 

Boston, Masse.— New St., nr. Summer St., bk. ware- 
house, 74’ x 82/ x 83/, flat roof; $40,000; o., Wm. & 
Edwin Sheafe; b., F. B. Gilbreth; a., Edw. A. 
Tucker. 

Albany St., No. 520, storage & office building, 15/ 
x 75’, flat roof, steam; $18,000: o., C. W. Leather- 
bee; b., Morrison Bros.; a., Bacon & Hi'l. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— W. Park Drive, Fairmont 
Park, one-st’y bk., iron & terra-cotta pumping- 
station, 73’ x 166’; $74,000; 0., City; b., Geo. C 
Dietrich. 





COMPETITIONS. 


IBRARY. 
[At Davenport, Ia.) 
The library trustees will receive competitive plans 
until November 15th for a library building. 8. F. 
SMITH, pres. 1295 


AIL. 
[At Shreveport, La.) 
Plans and epecifications will be received until 
October 23d fora parish jail. J. M. FOSTER, pres. 
1294 





PROPOSALS. 








CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Akron, 0.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until October 
26th for the construction of the Miller Schoo). F. 
W. SHERER, clk. 1295 





SL OmeeE-moUss. 
‘e [At Colony, Okla.) 
Sealed proposals addressed to the commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., will be received 
until October 16, 1900, for furnishing and deliver- 
ing the necessary materials and labor for the con- 
struction of a brick schoo)-building at Seger School, 
Colony, Okla. W. A. JONES, commissioner. 1294 


PIKREPROOF FLOOR. 
|At Washington, D.C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the bureau of 
yards and docks, Navy Department, Washinzton, 
until October 20, 1900, for furnishing and erecting 
a tireproof floor for pattern-shop building at the navy 
yard, Washington, D. C. MORDECAI T. ENDI- 
COTT, chief of bureau. 1294 


DMINISTRATION BUILDING. 
At New Vork, N. Y.) 
Sealed bids will be received at the office of the 
department of correction until October 18 for 
erecting the administration building at the peni- 
tentiary, Blackwell’s Island. FRANCIS J. LANG- 
TRY, commissioner. 1294 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At New York, N. Y.] 
Sealed proposals will be received by the board of 
education, Park Ave. and 59th St., until October 
15 for completing the erection of new public school 
120, Borough of Brooklyn. R. H. ADAMS, et al., 
committee on buildings. 1294 


NGINE-HOUSE. 
(At Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Sealed proposals are invited for the erection of an 
engine-house to cost $70,000. W.Y. BRADY, archt. 
1294 


OURT-HOUSE ALTERATIONS. 

[At Atlanta, Ga.) 

Sealed bids are wanted December 5th for fur- 

nishing materials and labor for additions and altera 

tions to Fulton County court-house. H. M. WOOD, 
clk. roads and revenues com. 1294 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, | 


Washington, D. C., 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 5th day of November, 1900, and then 
opened, for the construction of the basement of the 
U.S. Public Building at Helena, Montana, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office, or at the office of 
the Custodian of the site, Helena, Montana, at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1295 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., October 3d, 1900. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 25th day of October, 1900, and then 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 








Drawing 
Tables 


40 Styles and 
Sizes 





Blue Print Frames and Cars 
Cabinets for Drawings 
Write for Catalogue 
F. W. EMERSON MFG. CO. 


21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





PROPOSALS. 


opened, for the extension of vault (issue division) 
office of the Comptrolier of Curreney, Treasury De- 
partment Building, Washington, D. C..in accordance 
with drawing and specifications, copies of which may 
be had at this office at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1295 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 6th, 1900 Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office unti) 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 19th day of November, 1900, and then 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus, electric wir'ng and conduits) of the U. 8. Post- 
office building at Saiem, Oregon, in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office, or at the office of the Postmaster at 
Salem, Oregon, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1295 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 22d day of October, 1900, and then 
opened, for the electric-work for the bospital main 
building, Lospita) out-building, surgeon’s bouse, 
bath and laundry building, kitchen and restaurant 
building, boiler house, connecting corridor and 
covered way (including ferry-house) outdoor lighting 
at the U. S. Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New 
York Harbor, in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or the effice of Messrs. Boring & Tilton, architects, 
82 Broadway, New York, N. Y. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1295 
Treasury Department, Ofice Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., September 29, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 6th day of November, 1900, and then opened, 
for the plumbing and finish of toilet-rooms for the 
U.S. Custom-house building at Portland, Oregon. in 
accordance with drawings and specification, which 
will be furnished at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect at thie office, or at the office of the Super- 
intendent of the building at Portland. Oregon. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect 
1294 


wee 

[At Lincoln, Neb.} 

Sealed proposals will be received until October 

17th for the erection of the Carnegie Librarv. S. 
L. GEISTHARDT, chmn. com. on plans. 1294 

OTEL. 

[At Birmingham, Ala.) 

Sealed proposals will be received until October 

15th for the erection of a hotel. HOTEL HILL- 
MAN CO. 1294 





ORMITORY. 
d [At Umatilla, Ore.] 
Sealed proposals will be received until October 


October 4th, 1900. Sealed pro-| ge for furnishing the materials and labor required in 


the construction, at the agency schoo), of a frame or 
brick dormitory, for remodelling and improvirg the 
present boya’ dormitory of theagency. W. A. JONES 
United States Indian warehouse, 233 Johnson St., 
| Chicago, 111. 1294 


SEeASEe. 

KS [At Fort Yellowstone, Wyo.) 
Sealed proporals, in triplicate, will be received 

until October 17th for the erection of a quarter- 

master’s stable. wagon-ehed, teamster’s qvertere, 

sheps and an “ddition to the commissary storehouse. 

GEO. E. POND, C. L. M., St. Paul, Minn, 1294 
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The New System 





OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical ; Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Drawing; 
Surveying; Chemistry; 
Plumbing; Book-keeping; 
Shorthand; English 
is Branches 


sa elie §=TAUGHT BY MAIL | 


~~ Over 50 Courses | 














We have helped thousands to better positions | 
| and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in which you are interested. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 














Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 


Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 


Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses, It will be sent to 
Architects on request. 


9362.19 





The McKay Hot Water Radiator Valve 
is the only valve on the market which 
will never “stick” at anv time, no 
matter how long it has been in use. 

A lady or child can operate it at any 
time without effort. 

Catalogue is yours for the asking. 

The Ohio Brass and Iron Mfg. Co 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 





Heliotype 





Color Printing 





Pbhotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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Fire-proof Building, 





RADE 


FRONT BRICK. 
RARI HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


+ Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Henry M. —s. a Office, 874 Broadway, New York ibe 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 

* s s 
troworforsrery SR Tile for Fireproofing 
ane ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 

Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














IMIINERAL WOOL am 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 








Professional 
Ethics. —s~ 


The following ... 

-. - CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
A | Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its Members by 
“1 the Boston Society of Architects, 
WHR ow : Bas «e% @ 5 





3% 
“x 


| 
ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 
SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 





NEW YORK. 








DRAWING- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 


reasonable despatch, 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT. 








Ert Metal 
Construction 
Co. 


406 
Tremont 
Bidg., 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 










In Steel: 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT and STACKS, 
Counting Room and Vault Fittings, 
LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE RECORD DEPOSITS, 
Real Estate and Law Office Furniture. 


GOVERNMENT, STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


Furnished Throughout. 








GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 














on m 
NEW ENGLAND ROOFING DUCK. 
MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS.) = <x carcusiper aco. 
asencnemeancmacnastant 135 State St., 
1 Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 
BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, SASH CORD. 
| Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. . 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. SILVER LAKE CO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, SEAM-FACE CGRANITE. 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
DECORATORS. GILBRETH er Yen GRANITE 
W. J. DOLAN, rs — Park Row Building, New York 
181 Tremont St., Boston. 85 Water St., Boston. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
| AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS Co. FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
211 Tremont St., Park Row Bldg., New York. 
} Boston, Mass. 85 Water St., Boston. 





ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 
* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

« 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

ol 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 


SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 
* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 


* 
SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 


sional education and render all possible help 





to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 
Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize, 

Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. 


We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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THE H. B. SMITH CO. “cass 


Centre Street, 
MANUFACTURERS. 
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Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Rovastsmen sO53. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MURESCO, 


AN INTERIOR FINISH FOR 
WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


Send for Catalogue. 








SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 





Walls and ceilings finished with Muresco do not 
require sizing. By using Muresco, only one man is 
needed to do a job, as Muresco works easy. Will 
not crack, chip or rub off on second coat work. 


Send for Booklet. 


Made in White and Fourteen Tints. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams St, 


CHICAGO, 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 






















Polygon pe 


Conductor 
Pipes 
Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 
CAPITALS (Carved). 
CO. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
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Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
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CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
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Kinkade & Liggett Co., Columbus, O 
ELEVATORS, ETC. 

Dayton Automatic Elevator Co., The, 
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Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
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Art Metal Constraction Co., James- 
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